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Teaching  assistants  picket  last  week  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  Hart  House  Circle  under  the  Queen’s  Park  Circle  overpass. 


TAs,  Administration  Resume  Talks 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

UOF  T AND  THE  CANADIAN 
Union  of  Public  Employees, 
Local  3902,  representing  2,400 
teaching  assistants  will  return  to 
the  table  on  Monday  to  resume 
negotiations  aimed  at  settling  a 
strike  now  entering  its  third  week. 

The  announcement  of  a resump- 
tion of  talks  came  two  days  after 
the  university  announced  that  Feb. 
4 is  the  deadline  by  which  courses 
taught  by  teaching  assistants  must 


be  restructured  to  ensure  their  con- 
tinuation without  the  services  of 
TAs.  Following  the  restructuring 
announcement,  TAs  staged  two 
protests  over  the  course  of  the 
week. 

But  Hayssam  Hulays,  chair  of 
CUPE  3902,  said  resumption  of 
the  talks  is  unrelated  to  the  Feb.  4 
restructuring  date.  “If  anything,  the 
date  strengthened  the  resolve  of  our 
members  to  stick  it  out  for  as  long 
as  it  takes  to  get  a good  agreement.” 
He  said,  however,  that  negotiators 


for  the  TAs  are  prepared  to  be 
flexible  in  this  latest  round  of 
mediation.  “We  want  to  make  sure 
that  at  the  end  of  the  day,  our 
members  aren’t  further  behind 
[economically].” 

The  restructuring  process  will 
address  such  issues  as  what  work 
will  be  assigned  and  how  it  will  be 
graded  as  well  as  any  changes  to 
course  delivery  such  as  cancellation 
of  labs  or  tutorials. 

“We’ve  had  many  discussions 
with  students  and  they’ve  told  us 


they  need  a reduction  in  the  uncer- 
tainty about  their  courses  during 
the  TA  strike,”  said  Vice-Provost 
David  Cook.  “Setting  a definitive 
deadline  for  restructuring  allows 
students  the  time  to  plan  their  pro- 
grams. In  all  fairness,  they  need 
more  certainty.” 

Cook  said  the  restructuring  is 
likely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  work 
teaching  assistants  handle  in  the 
event  that  a strike  settlement  is 
reached.  “All  changes  to  grading 
schemes  will  be  permanent  for  the 


remainder  of  the  term,”  he  said, 
“although  we  expect  there  will  be 
some  flexibility  in  terms  of  labs  and 
tutorials  by  making  participation  in 
them  optional  for  students.”  In  the 
weeks  before  the  deadline,  profes- 
sors will  discuss  with  their  classes 
what  restructuring  is  required  and 
will  seek  consensus  on  what 
changes  should  be  made,  particu- 
larly in  the  grading  schemes. 

According  to  Cook,  the  Feb.  4 

~ See  TAs:  Page  2 ~ 


U ofT,  Service  Staff 
Reach  Agreement 


BY  JANET  WONG 

UOF  T’s  560  FULL-TIME  CARE- 
takers,  groundskeepers,  food 
service  staff  and  animal  care  tech- 
nicians have  voted  in  favour  of  an 
agreement  reached  between  their 
union,  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees,  Local  3261,  and 
the  university. 

Members  of  CUPE  3261  rati- 
fied the  agreement  Friday,  Jan.  14. 
Of  the  313  who  cast  ballots,  75  per 
cent  voted  in  favour  of  the  contract. 

Highlights  of  the  agreement 
include: 

• a total  five-per-cent  wage  increase 
over  the  three-year  term  of  the 
agreement 

• a market  adjustment  wage 
increase  of  24  cents  per  hour  in  the 
first  year  of  the  agreement  and  17 
cents  per  hour  in  the  third  year  of 
the  contract  for  certain  categories 
• no  layoffs  over  the  life  of  the 
agreement 

Prof.  Michael  Finlayson,  vice- 


president  (administration  and 
human  resources),  said  he  is 
extremely  pleased  that  the  two 
sides  were  able  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment and  that  the  union  mem- 
bership voted  in  favour  of  the 
contract. 

“It’s  good  for  the  university  and 
the  members  of  the  union.  We 
don’t  enjoy  our  employees  being  on 
strike.  I’m  happy  the  fundamental 
operations  of  the  university  will  be 
unaffected,”  Finlayson  said. 

Mehdi  Kouhestaninejad,  presi- 
dent of  CUPE  Local  3261,  said  he 
too  is  pleased  that  an  agreement 
was  reached.  “I’m  happy  for  our 
members.  We  touched  on  some 
points  and  the  university  listened, 
such  as  contracting  out  and  a slight 
wage  increase  across  the  board,” 
Kouhestaninejad  said. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be  negotiated, 
he  added.  The  settlement  was 
reached  at  8 a.m.  Jan.  12  after  near- 
ly 24  hours  of  intensive  bargaining. 


Doctoral 
Students  Get 
Funding  Boost 


Chaos  “Rules” 

Norman  Murrays  paper  on  planetary 
instability  wins  Science  top  prize 

BY  JANET  WONG 


By  September,  doctoral- 
stream  graduate  students  will 
receive  significantly  improved  finan- 
cial support,  says  Provost  Adel  Sedra. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Graduate  Student 
Financial  Support  Jan.  21,  he  said  he 
is  committed  to  ensuring  an 
improvement  in  doctoral-student 
finances  this  fall.  Extra  funding 
could  be  forthcoming  from  the  uni- 
versity’s operating  budget  and  other 
sources  such  as  the  U ofT  campaign. 
“We  also  hope  to  talk  to  the  provin- 
cial government  between  now  and 
then  to  lobby  for  increased  student 
support,”  he  said  in  an  interview. 

The  13 -member  task  force, 
chaired  by  Professor  Ian  Orchard, 
vice-provost  (students),  will  make 
recommendations  on  how  to 
achieve  the  university’s  goal  of 
ensuring  every  doctoral-stream  stu- 
dent has  a multi-year  support  pack- 
age. It  will  determine  the  gap  exist- 
ing between  what  the  university 

~ See  DOCTORAL:  Page  2 ~ 


Norm  Murray  remembers 
his  exact  thoughts  the 

moment  he  learned  that  a paper  he 
co-wrote  was  named  the  best  paper 
of  1999  in  Science. 

“I  thought  it  was  good  but  I didn’t 
know  if  it  was  that  good,”  said  the 
surprised  4.1 -year-old  professor  of 
astrophysics  at  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Theoretical  Astrophysics, 
In  their  paper,  which  appeared  in 
the  March  19  issue  of  Science, 
Murray  and  co-author  Matt  Holman 
of  the  Harvard-Smithsonian  Center 
for  Astrophysics  essentially  disprove 
what  scientists  have  been  trying  to 
prove  for  the  past  three  centuries. 

“People  normally  think  of  solar 
systems  as  the  epitome  of  regularity,” 
said  Murray.  “And  historically,  scien- 
tists have  been  trying  to  prove  that 
our  planets  and  solar  system  are  sta- 
ble and  predictable.  But  in  fact  that’s 
not  the  case.” 

Using  complex  mathematical 
calculations  and  a new  analytical 


Professor  Norman  Murray 


theory,  Murray  and  Holman  prove 
that  planets  and  solar  systems  are 
actually  in  a state  of  chaos.  In  fact 
scientists  cannot  predict  the  move- 
ment of  planets  over  several  million 
years,  noted  Murray.  And  while 
that  sounds  like  a long  period  of 
time  for  humans,  it’s  a blink  of  an 
eye  compared  with  our  4.5-billion- 
year-old  solar  system. 

According  to  Murray,  the  debate 

~ See  CHAOS:  Page  6 ~ 


JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


In  Brief 


Sweatshop  Forum  Set  for  Jan.  31 

A PUBLIC  FORUM  ON  UNIVERSITY  LICENSING  OF  CLOTHING  AND 
other  merchandise  is  scheduled  for  Monday,  Jan.  31  at  U ofT.  The  free 
academic  forum  will  bring  to  campus  key  figures  involved  in  the  issues 
of  labour  rights,  trademarks  and  licensing  and  manufacturing  opera- 
tions in  developing  nations.  Sponsored  by  U ofT’s  Clarkson  Centre  for 
Business  Ethics,  the  forum  seeks  to  raise  awareness  of  the  issues  and 
difficulties  involved  in  developing  a policy  or  code  of  conduct  to  ensure 
that  institutionally  licensed  apparel  and  other  merchandise  are  manu- 
factured under  decent  working  conditions.  A task  force  of  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  staff  at  U of  T is  currently  working  to  develop  such  a policy. 
Among  forum  participants  will  be  representative  from  the 
International  Labor  Rights  Fund,  the  Retail  Council  of  Canada, 
U of  T’s  Students  Against  Sweatshops,  the  Task  Force  on  Churches 
and  Corporate  Responsibility  of  Toronto  and  the  Asia  Monitor 
Resource  Centre  as  well  as  the  Consulate  General  of  India.  The  day- 
long forum  begins  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Room  147  of  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management.  For  more  information,  contact  Lee  Benson  at  the 
Clarkson  Centre,  (416)  978-4930. 


Director  of  international  program 
development  appointed 

Farhana  Mather  has  been  appointed  the  new  director  of 
international  program  development  effective  Jan.  1.  Mather  will  work 
directly  with  Professor  Richard  Sten,  academic  co-ordinator  for  the 
international  business  development  office,  representatives  of  the  divi- 
sions, relevant  advisory  boards  and  Simcoe  Hall  to  increase  the  univer- 
sity’s participation  in  international  research  networks  and  to  increase 
international  support  of  research  and  other  international  academic 
activity.  Mather  served  as  acting  director  of  the  office,  formerly  the 
international  liaison  office,  for  the  six  months  prior  to  her  appointment. 
She  can  be  reached  at  978-4649;  e-mail,  farhana.mather<®utoronto.ca. 


Warm  clothing  needed 

It’s  getting  really  cold  out  there  and  U ofT  student  families 

are  feeling  the  pinch.  In  answer  to  the  need  for  warm  clothing  for  the 
children  of  these  families,  Student  Services,  together  with  the  U of  T 
Food  8c  Clothing  Bank,  is  asking  for  donations  of  jackets,  snowsuits, 
mittens,  scarves,  hats,  sweaters,  boots  and  long  underwear,  anything 
that  can  help  keep  kids  warm.  New  or  gently  used  items  may  be 
brought  to  the  Housing  Service  or  the  family  care  office  — all  located 
in  the  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre.  Distribution  of  the  clothing  is 
located  at  the  food  and  clothing  bank,  New  College,  Room  79  — hours 
run  from  2 to  5 p.m.  on  Tuesdays. 


Two  Name 

fTpWO  U OF  T FACULTY  MEMBERS 
X from  very  different  disciplines 
have  received  this  country’s  highest 
honour  for  lifetime  achievement  — 
appointment  to  the  Order  of  Canada. 

Professor  Emeritus  David  Hayne 
of  French  and  Professor  Charles 
Tator  of  surgery  and  the  Playfair 
Neuroscience  Unit  were  among  the 
81  distinguished  Canadians  named 
to  the  order  Jan.  11. 

Hayne,  a renowned  specialist  in 
Quebec  literature,  joined  the  ranks 
of  member  of  the  order.  For  over  50 
years  he  has  encouraged  harmony 
and  understanding  between  the 
francophone  and  anglophone 

id  to  Order 

communities  in  Canada.  “This 
scholar  has  written  extensively,  in 
both  official  languages,  about  com- 
parative English-  and  French- 
Canadian  literature.  In  so  doing,  he 
has  increased  awareness  of  our 
country’s  rich  linguistic  and  literary 
heritage  and  promoted  its  study,” 
the  citation  from  Rideau  Hall  states. 

Cited  as  “a  driving  force  in  both 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
spinal  cord  injuries,”  Tator 
launched  the  first  acute  spinal  cord 
injury  unit  in  Canada.  He  also 
focused  part  of  his  extensive 
research  on  the  prevention  of  spinal 
injuries  in  hockey  and  other 

of  Canada 

recreational  sports.  Tator  and 
played  a key  role  in  creating  and 
running  organizations  like  Think 
First-Pensez  D’Abord  and 

SportSmart  Canada,  organizations 
that  educate  the  public  about  safety 
issues.  Tator  was  also  named  a 
member  of  the  order. 

The  Order  of  Canada  was  estab- 
lished in  1967  to  recognize  out- 
standing achievement  and  service 
in  various  fields  of  human  endeav- 
our. All  Canadians  from  local  citi- 
zens to  national  and  international 
personalities  are  eligible  for 
the  three  levels  of  membership: 
companion,  officer  and  member. 

TAs,  Admii 

~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
date  gives  professors  sufficient  time 
to  plan  their  restructuring  while 
also  maximizing  the  opportunity 
for  a settlement  of  the  strike. 

“We’d  still  prefer  not  to  be  in  this 
position,”  Cook  added,  “and  we 
remain  hopeful  that  a resolution  to 
the  strike  will  be  reached.” 

U ofT  professors  share  his  senti- 
ment. In  linguistics,  Professor  Keren 
Rice  said  that  the  welfare  of  students 
during  the  strike  is  a preoccupation. 
“We’ve  spent  a lot  of  time  in  meet- 
ings discussing  whether  or  not  to 
cancel  classes,  let  the  classes  languish 
without  TAs  or  try  to  get  our  stu- 
dents into  other  classes.  We’ve  spent 
hours  just  caring  for  our  students.” 

In  zoology  at  U of  T at 

listration  Re 

Mississauga,  Professor  James  Fullard 
said  he  is  teaching  all  his  own  labs.  “I 
would  like  to  see  the  TAs  back  but  I 
refuse  to  cancel  labs  because  it’s 
unfair  to  the  undergrads  and  it’s 
unfair  to  the  TAs  because  it  gives  the 
administration  the  idea  that  we  don’t 
need  them,  and  we  do.  They’ve  just 
got  to  start  talking.” 

Meanwhile,  the  university  and 
union  representing  some  180 
graduate  assistants  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
(OISE/UT)  will  return  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  Jan.  25.  At  a CUPE 
3907  meeting  Jan.  19,  members 
authorized  their  leadership  to  call  a 
strike  anytime  after  Jan.  21.  The 
university  has  decided  not  to  lock 

sume  Talks 

out  members  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  said  Professor  Michael 
Fullan,  dean  of  OISE/UT. 

OISE/UT  graduate  assistants 
work  primarily  with  faculty  mem- 
bers on  research  projects  rather  than 
assist  with  teaching  duties. 

The  union  is  seeking  a wage 
increase  of  six  per  cent  over  two  years, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate 
assistant  appointments  and  some 
form  of  tuition  relief,  said  Maureen 
Giuliani,  the  local’s  chair  (internal). 
The  university’s  final  offer  includes  a 
four-year  guaranteed  appointment 
for  doctoral  students,  an  increase  in 
hours  of  work  from  100  to  120  hours 
per  term  to  113  to  133  and  a three- 
year  wage  increase  of  1.5,  two  and 
1.5  per  cent. 

Doctoral  Sti 

~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
and  outside  agencies  provide  and  what 
graduate  students  need  as  well  as 
examine  ways  to  increase  support  over 
and  above  the  current  provision  of 
approximately  $70  million.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program  should  not  be 
considered  a component  in  the  pack- 
ages of  funding.  These  recommenda- 

idents  Get  Fv 

tions  will  be  considered  by  the  admin- 
istration and  brought  forward  to 
Governing  Council. 

In  addition  the  committee  will 
examine  the  issue  of  tuition  fees  paid 
by  PhD  students  who  are  enrolled  in 
the  program  for  more  than  four  years. 
About  1,000  of  6,000  U ofT  doctor- 
al students  are  post-four,  Sedra  said. 
“Over  the  last  couple  of  years,  stu- 

inding  Boost 

dents  have  made  representations  to 
us  to  have  some  financial  assistance 
associated  with  post-four  so  I’ve 
asked  the  committee  to  look  at  this 
issue  and  make  some  recommenda- 
tions. I have  been  discussing  this  with 
the  GSU  for  a few  months  and  we 
probably  can  do  something  to  resolve 
this  quite  soon.” 

The  committee  meets  again  Feb.  3. 

On  the  Internet 


FEATURED  SITE 


Money  talks 

The  Rotman  School  of 
Management’s  finance  area 
has  launched  a new  Web  site 
aimed  at  improving  commu- 
nication between  the  school 
and  its  constituency.  There  are 
news  and  events  listings  and  a 
library  of  research  papers  pub- 
lished by  the  Capital  Markets  Institute  (CMI),  a joint  initiative 
between  the  management  school  and  the  Faculty  of  Law.  These 
papers  are  in  PDF  format  but  can  be  downloaded  if  you  have 
Adobe  Acrobat.  If  not,  the  plug-in  can  be  downloaded  for  free. 
Stay  tuned  for  the  forthcoming  CMI  chat  room  where  site  visi- 
tors will  have  the  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  on  topics  such 
as  the  foreign  property  rule  and  its  impact  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, governance  of  securities  exchanges  and  venture  capital. 


UofT  Homf.Page 

www.utoronto.ca 


Ways  oe  Giving 

www.donations.utoronto.ca 


Research  Updates  (Notices) 

http://www.UlMTiry.utoronto.ca/rir/hmpage/ 

PhD  Orals 

www.  sgs.  u toron  to . ca/ph  d_oral  s . htm 


SITES  OF  INTEREST 


“The  heart  of  a lion,  the  eyes  of  a 
hawk,  the  hands  of  a woman.” 

These  are  the  traits  of  a good  surgeon  according  to 

this  Web  site.  Although  specifically  developed  to  encourage 
female  medical  students  to  specialize  in  the  treatment  of  ear  and 
throat  diseases  (otolaryngology  or  ENT),  the  Web  site  provides 
excellent  information  for  female  students  considering  a medical 
career.  The  site  focuses  on  the  highs  and  lows  of  ENT,  balancing 
work  and  family  and  mentor  relationships  as  well  as  providing 
helpful  advice. 


U of T Job  Opportunities 

www.utoronto.ca/jobopps 

If  vou  want  vour  site  featured  in  this  space,  please 
contact  Audrev  Fong,  news  services  officer,  at: 
audrcv.fong<‘?utoronto.ca 


http://icarus.med.utoronto.ca/carr/ 

mentors/ent.html 


Exploring  the  virtual  UC 

Tour  buses  are  a noticeable  feature  of  King’s  College 


http://www.mgmt.utoronto.ca/finance/ 

index.htm 


Circle  especially  during  the  summer  months  when  thousands  of 
tourists  disembark  to  take  a quick  snapshot  of  University  College. 
However,  here’s  a chance  to  take  a more  leisurely  virtual  tour  and 
view  UC’s  breathtaking  interiors. 

http://www.utoronto.ca/uc/tour/index.html 
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TwoTyp  es  of  Colon 
Cancer  Found 


BY  STEVEN  DE  SOUSA 

Researchers  at  U of  T and 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  have 
identified  a less  deadly  form  of 
colorectal  cancer  that  could  ulti- 
mately lead  to  treatment  without 
chemotherapy  for  nearly  one  in  five 
patients. 

Their  study,  published  in  the  Jan. 
13  edition  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine , establishes  that 
17  per  cent  of  colorectal  cancer 
patients  have  a genetic  abnormality 
in  their  cancer  cells  called 
microsatellite  instability  (MSI). 
The  other  83  per  cent  of  patients 
have  a different  spectrum  of  genetic 
mutations  that  lead  to  chromosomal 
instability  (CSI). 

The  research  team  determined 
that  MSI  patients  are  likely  to  live 
longer  — a 76  per  cent  survival  rate 
after  five  years  compared  with  54 
per  cent  among  CSI  patients  — 
and  their  tumours  are  less  likely  to 
spread.  “These  findings  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  changes  in  the 
clinical  management  of  colorectal 
cancer,”  said  Professor  Steven 
Gallinger  of  surgery  and  senior 
scientist  at  the  Mount  Sinai 
Plospital’s  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute.  “This  could 
allow  us  to  withhold  chemotherapy 
in  these  patients.” 


Currently  all  colorectal  cancer 
patients  are  treated  the  same  way, 
usually  with  chemotherapy. 

According  to  Professor  Alan 
Bernstein  of  medical  genetics  and 
microbiology  and  director  of  the 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 

Institute,  “this  is  the  first  evidence 
that  the  different  genetic  pathways 
that  can  lead  to  colon  cancer  result 
in  tumours  which  look  the  same, 
but  behave  very  differently.” 

Although  the  ultimate  goal  is 
treating  these  patients  without  the 
toxic  chemicals  and  pain  of  chemo- 
therapy, the  researchers  recommend 
treating  both  types  of  colorectal 
cancer  the  same  way  for  now. 

“We  don’t  want  people  to  stop 
taking  chemotherapy  tomorrow 
based  on  this,”  Gallinger  said.  “But 
we  should  have  more  definitive 
answers  regarding  treatment  within 
a couple  of  years.” 

The  research  team  used  data  and 
tumour  samples  provided  by  the 
Ontario  Cancer  Registry  and  over 
40  pathology  departments  in  the 
province  to  study  650  young  col- 
orectal cancer  patients  treated  in 
Ontario  between  1989  and  1993. 
Colorectal  cancer  is  the  second 
leading  cause  of  cancer  deaths  in 
North  America.  An  estimated 
20,000  Canadians  will  be  diagnosed 
with  the  disease  this  year. 


Project  Simulates 
Life  on  Red  Planet 


BY  JANET  WONG 

IF  HUMANS  WERE  TO  INHABIT 
Mars,  how  would  we  do  it? 
How  would  we  breathe,  eat,  sleep, 
communicate,  interact  and  live? 

U of  T geology  graduate  student 
Darlene  Lim  is  among  a team  of  sci- 
entists on  the  Haughton  Mars 
Project  asking,  and  answering,  those 
very  questions. 

This  NASA-led  project  will  be 
carried  out  on  Haughton  Crater  on 
Devon  Island  in  Canada’s  High 
Arctic.  This  crater  is  well-suited  to 
simulating  Mars  on  Earth,  given 
that  its  geography,  topography  and, 
potentially,  microbiology  may  be 
very  similar  to  some  areas  of  the 
Red  Planet,  noted  Lim.  Further, 
there  is  evidence  that  Mars  once 
had  crater  lakes  similar  to  the 
ancient  lake  that  once  occupied 
Haughton  crater. 

A PhD  student,  Lim’s  area  of  spe- 
cialty is  in  paleolimnology  — the 
study  of  ancient  lakes.  One  of  her 
tasks  will  be  to  explore  the  geology 
of  the  region,  look  at  the  possible 
succession  of  life  at  the  micro-fossil 
level  and  the  impact  structure  when 
the  meteorite  first  hit  the  earth  23 
million  years  ago  to  form  the 
Haughton  Crater. 

“By  and  large,  the  Haughton 
Mars  Project  explores  how  we 
would  explore  Mars,”  said  Lim.  “We 
have  to  know  what  to  look  for  to  see 
if  there  ever  was  life  on  Mars.  And 
we  also  have  to  be  careful  so  that  our 
activities  do  not  destroy  what  we 


intend  to  study.” 

A two-level  habitat  is  now  being 
built  and  tested  in  Colorado  by  the 
Mars  Society,  a private  organization 
committed  to  the  exploration  and 
settlement  of  Mars.  It  will  be  donat- 
ed to  the  Llaughton-Mars  Project 
and  to  commemorate  the  moon 
landing  in  1969,  the  simulated  space 
station  will  have  its  inaugural  open- 
ing on  July  20  of  this  year.  The  habi- 
tat is  eight  metres  in  diameter  and 
sleeps  up  to  six  people.  This  summer 
two  groups  of  six  people  will  each 
spend  one  week  in  this  simulated 
living-on-Mars  environment. 

While  on  the  habitat,  the 
researchers  would  conduct  them- 
selves as  though  they  were  on  Mars. 
They  may  have  to  put  on  pressur- 
ized space  suits  or  simulate  time 
delays  that  would  occur  during 
space  communication  between 
Earth  and  Mars,  said  Lim. 

As  the  project  progresses,  the  plan 
is  to  have  people  staying  in  the  habi- 
tat for  longer  periods  of  time,  said 
Lim,  who  is  also  a Mars  Society 
member. 

“The  science  and  research  gath- 
ered from  this  project  will  be 
extremely  useful  to  us,”  she  added. 
“From  earth  sciences  research  to 
robotics  testing  on  similar  terrain, 
from  space  communication  between 
Earth  and  Mars  to  the  social  aspects 
of  living  in  extreme  conditions,  this 
project  will  give  us  a lot  of  informa- 
tion on  what  we  need  to  know 
before  we  can  send  human  explorers 
to  Mars.” 


Student  actors  Johanna  MacDonald  (Liz  Jones),  Patricia  Cano  (Emily  Dictionary)  and  Lena  Arabian  (Pussy 
Commander)  strut  their  stuff  during  rehearsal for  the  world premiere  of  Tompson  Highway's  new  musical  Rose.  The 
play,  the  third  installment  of  his  Rez  series,  is  presented  by  the  University  College  Drama  Program  from  Jan.  21  to 
Feb.  5.  at  the  Helen  Gardiner  Phelan  Playhouse. 


Rose  in  Residence 


The  Leading  Edge : New 
Research  Magazine  Launched 

Publication  will  raise  national  and  international  profile  ofUofT  research 


It’s  one  thing  to  be  one  ofthe 
world’s  great  research-intensive 
universities.  It’s  quite  another  letting 
the  right  people  know  about  it. 

That’s  why  U of  T is  embarking 
on  a new  initiative  to  communicate 
loudly  about  its  researchers  and 
their  innovative  research  activity 
and  achievements. 

Early  next  month  the  premiere 
issue  of  Edge,  the  universi- 
ty’s first-ever  fully  research- 
centred  magazine,  will  be 
published.  The  magazine 
will  initially  be  published 
twice  a year  and  targeted  to 
two  major  constituencies  — 
Canadian  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments, business  and 
industry. 

“As  we  move  to  increase 
the  national  and  interna- 
tional impact  of  our 
research,  profile  is  essen- 
tial,” said  Professor  Heather 
Munroe-Blufn,  vice-resi- 
dent (research  and  interna- 
tional relations).  “U  ofT  has 
outstanding  researchers 
who  produce  world-class 
research.  We  have  realized 
increasingly  that  we  must 
communicate  the  nature 
and  strengths  of  our 
research  more  effectively 
with  key  constituents  in 
government,  business  and 
other  sectors.  Edge  will  fill 
a gap  in  how  we  communi- 
cate our  research  strengths.” 
Munroe-Blum  added  that 
Edge  will  become  a key 
component  of  the  university’s  fam- 
ily of  internal  and  external  informa- 
tion publications  which  include  The 
Bulletin,  the  U of  T Magazine, 


Campaign  Quarterly  and  the  annual 
National  Report. 

The  magazine  will  be  eight  pages 
in  length  and  in  tabloid  format. 
The  content  design  and  overall 
structure  were  developed  by  Susan 
Bloch-Nevitte,  director  of  public 
affairs;  Edge  editor  Paul  Fraumeni, 
who  is  also  manager,  strategic  com- 
munications for  research  and  inter- 


national relations  (R1R);  and  Hal 
Koblin,  associate  university  cam- 
paign director.  The  magazine  is 
being  produced  as  a joint-venture 


between  RIR  and  the  Division  of 
Development  and  University 
Relations,  with  ongoing  co-ordina- 
tion handled  by  the  RIR  communi- 
cations team:  Fraumeni  and  writers 
Althea  Blackburn-Evans  and 
Susan  Murley. 

“The  name  Edge  conveys  the 
message  that  our  research  is  not 
only  ‘leading-edge’  but  that  it  also 
has  a real  edge  to  it  — that 
our  researchers  truly  lead 
in  research  discovery  and 
innovation,”  Fraumeni  said. 

Each  edition  will  fea- 
ture a cover  story  that 
takes  an  in-depth  look  at 
topical  issues.  The  first 
cover  piece  examines  how 
U of  T’s  Centre  for 
Cellular  and  Biomolecular 
Research  (CCBR)  will  use 
an  innovative  approach  to 
multidisciplinary  research 
and  teaching  to  making 
inroads  in  biological 
research.  Other  sections 
of  the  magazine  will  cover 
current  research  projects 
across  the  disciplines  and 
profiles  of  current  young 
researchers  and  of  inno- 
vators from  U of  T’s 
past.  There  will  also  be  a 
section  focused  on  topics 
such  as  intellectual  prop- 
erty-and  the  new  spin-off 
companies  that  are  creat- 
ed from  research  at  the 
university. 

The  magazine  will  have 
an  initial  print  run  of  5,000, 
although  that  number  may  be 
increased,  as  well  as  the  frequency 
of  publication,  after  the  first  year  of 
operation. 
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7 Hart  House  Circle  • www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 


1 SPECIAL  EVENTS  can  978  2452 

. Passport  to  Chino  - Celebrate  Chinese  New  Year,  Thurs.  Feb.  3 from  12noon-2pm  in  the 
V Great  Hall.  Loonie,  Twoonle  lunch,  music,  dragon  dancers  and  artisans.  Win  Whitewater 
£ Ratting  Trip  to  Quebec.  Tickets  available  from  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

^ Senior  Members'  Reception  - Thurs.  Feb  10  at  5:30pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Call  978-2452 
jm  by  Mon.  Feb.  7 to  RSVP. 

• Hart  House  Elections  - Nominations  tor  Graduate  and  Recreational  Athletics  committees 
X senior  member  positions  open  Frl.  Feb.  1 1 at  12noon  and  close  Fri.  Feb.  25  at  2pm.  Forms 

£ at  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Phone  978-5363  tor  information. 

• 

5 ART  Call  978-8398 

. The  Justlna  M.  Bornlcke  Gallery  - East  Gallery:  "Notable  Selections',  works  from  the  Hart 
72  House  Permanent  Collection.  West  Gallery:  "A  Strange  Elation',  photographer,  Steven  Evans. 
£ Runs  to  Feb.  3.  "Hook  Me  A Story*,  hooked  rugs  by  Deanne  Fitzpatrick  and  "Quilted  Stories' 

• by  Tara  Cooper.  Meet  the  artists  Thurs.  Feb.  10  at  5pm  in  the  Gallery.  Runs  to  Thurs.  Mar.  9. 
”5  Arbor  Room  - "Microwave"  by  Takashl  Okamoto,  winner  ot  Ihe  1 999  Art  Competition,  Jan. 

. 3-29.  Exhibition  by  Amalia  Roskies  open  Mon.  Jan.  31 . 

1 LIBRARY  Call  978-5362 

• Reading  Series  - Ken  Bobstock  reads  from.  Mean,  and  Roger  Greenwald  reads  from, 

5 Connecting  Flight,  the  authors  first  collection  ot  poems,  Tue.  Jan.  25  at  7:30pm  in  the 
“ Hart  House  Library.  Free.  All  welcome. 

WRITUALS  LITERARY  PUB  features  short  fiction  writers,  Kristi  Green,  Shela  Heti  and  Michael 

Bryson.  Open  Stage  to  follow.  Come  out  and  read.  Wed.  Jan.  26  from  8:30-1 1pm  in  the 
Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

MUSK  Call  978-2452  - All  concerts  ore  FREE! 

Jazz  at  Oscars  - Groove  Merchants  with  Stich  Wynston,  Richard  Underhill,  Rich  Brown  and 
Jeff  young,  Fri.  Jan.  28.  Kenjl  Omae  Quartet,  Fri.  Feb.  4.  All  concerts  beginning  at  8:30pm 
in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Spring  Tuesday  Recital  Series  2000  - Carin  Dodsley  - trumpet,  Tue.  Feb.  1 and  Elizabeth 
Janson  - flute,  Tue.  Feb,  8,  8pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

Open  Stage  - Come  out  and  play!  Host,  Phllomene  Hoffman,  Thurs.  Jan.  27,  8:30am  to 
1 1pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Sign  up  at  8pm.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  can  978  2452 

Bridge  - Drop  in  to  the  Reading  Room  on  Tuesdays  from  6:30pm  to  11pm  for  Duplicate 
Bridge  and/or  Thursdays  from  6:30pm  to  llpm  tor  instruction  and  Novice  play.  Rubber 
Bridge  is  played  on  Thursday  nights  at  6:30pm.  Call  978-8400  for  information  or  check 
our  Website:  bridgeclub.harttiouse@utoronto.ca 

Camera  Club's  78th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  Contest  is  accepting  entries.  Rules 
and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  entries  is  1 2noon  on 
Fri.  Mar.  10. 

Hart  House  Drama  Society  announces  the  5th  Annual  One-Act  Playwriting  competition 
2000,  open  to  all  current  U ot  T undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  (acuity,  staff  and 
alumni  members.  Deadline  to  receive  manuscripts  is  Wed.  Mar.  15.  See  Hall  Porters'  Desk 
for  entry  rules. 

Film  Boord  - Open  screening,  Thurs.  Feb.  3 at  7pm  in  the  Music  Room.  Submit  films  to  the 
Hall  Porters  by  5pm,  Fri.  Jan.  28. 

Singers  - Last  opportunity  to  join  the  Hart  House  Singers  is  Mon.  Jan.  24  at  6:30pm  in 
the  Great  Hall.  No  auditions  required. 

ATHLETICS  - CALL  978-2447 

Wlnter/Sprlng  Athletics  Guides  and  Free  Drop-In  Fitness  Schedules  are  available  for  pick 
up  at  Hart  House  or  see  our  Website:  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 
Membership  Services  Office  Hours  ore:  Mon.  - Thurs.  from  9am-7pm  and  Fri.  from 
9am-5pm. 
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The  Power  of  Medical  Ideas 

Gift  allows  Hannah  chair  to  continue  work  in  history  of  medicine 

by  Jill  Rutherford 


A YOUNG  WOMAN  WAKES  UP 
one  morning  with  a crushing 
weariness.  She  has  physical  com- 
plaints throughout  her  body. 

She  thinks:  It’s  Chronic  Fatigue 
Syndrome.  Her  doctor  thinks:  It’s 
depression.  One  hundred  years  ago 
the  attending  physician  would  have 
said:  “It’s  hysteria.” 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how 
ideas  about  illness,  patients’  behav- 
iour and  societal  attitudes  interact 
and  change  over  time,  says 
Professor  Edward  Shorter,  Hannah 
Chair  in  the  History  of  Medicine, 
and  author  of,  among  other  things, 
a history  of  psychosomatic  illness. 

“It’s  important  to  realize  the  power  of  medical  ideas  in 
society,”  Shorter  says.  Indeed,  the  history  of  medicine  has 
changed  from  being  a field  of  interest  for  “elderly  physi- 
cians” to  a dynamic  field  of  inquiry  for  the  social  histori- 
an. “Many  younger  social  historians  have  seen  the  poten- 
tial in  the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine  for  answering 
a lot  of  other  broader  cultural  questions.” 

Fortunately  for  Shorter  and  the  students  he 
instructs,  Associated  Medical  Services  Inc.  (AMS) 
wants  to  ensure  that  the  interaction  of  medicine,  cul- 
ture and  history  continues  to  be  explored;  it’s  funding 

the  work  of  the  chair  in  

perpetuity  with  a $1.5  mil- 
lion gift  to  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

“I’m  delighted,”  Shorter 
says  of  the  funding  decision.  It’s  “a  real  vote  of  confi- 
dence” not  only  in  his  own  work  - — which  currently 
focuses  on  the  pharmaceutical  industry  — but  in  the 
university  as  a whole  and  U of  T medical  research  in 
particular.  “Toronto  is  a centre  for  research  in  North 


Professor  Abbyann  Lynch, 
president  and  chair  of  AMS 
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America.  We  have  a tremendous 
concentration  of  fire  power  here.” 
Indeed,  Shorter  is  one  of  five 
Hannah  chairs  located  at  Ontario 
universities.  The  program,  named 
after  Dr.  Jason  A.  Hannah, 
founder  of  AMS,  began  in  1973 
with  annual  funding  provided  by 
AMS.  But  in  an  era  of  forward- 
looking  science  and  technology, 
there  is  a concern  that  “people  may 
forget  the  importance  of  history,” 
says  Professor  Abbyann  Lynch, 
president  and  chair  of  AMS.  “We 
decided  that  such  an  approach  to 
history  should  be  available  for 
perpetuity.” 

Medical  students,  she  says,  “need  a context  in  which 
to  put  their  studies.  Secondly,  we  really  believe  that 
studying  history  will  help  students  engage  in  critical 
thinking;  history  helps  them  see  how  developments  in 
medicine  have  taken  place  — it’s  the  only  way  to  make 
progress.” 

Furthermore,  Lynch  says,  AMS  believes  studying  the 
social  history  of  medicine  will  encourage  students  to  exer- 
cise their  “moral  imagination”:  “The  practice  of  medicine  is 
always  a moral  enterprise  — it  is  important  to  consider 
why,  for  example,  a physician  should  never  do  harm,  why  a 
physician  should  not  lie.”  The 
most  infamous  instance  of  the 
suffering  inflicted  when  the 
moral  imagination  is  not 
engaged,  she  says,  is  that  of  the 
experiments  conducted  by  Nazi  doctors  on  concentration 
camp  internees  during  the  Second  World  War. 

“With  all  the  emphasis  on  science  and  technology, 
[the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine]  helps  to  remind 
us  we’re  really  dealing  with  people.” 


The  Hannah  Seminar  for 
the  History  of  Medicine 

Spring  2000  Program 

Thursday,  February  10 

Prof.  Alan  Kraut 

Department  of  History 
American  University 

"Joseph  Goldberger  and  Pellagra:  The  Inside  Story" 


Thursday,  March  2 

Dr.  Judith  Godden 

Department  of  Professional  Nursing  Studies 
University  of  Sydney 

"Was  Nightingale  Nursing  a ‘Lamentable  Failure'? 
The  Case  of  Australian  Nursing,  1 868-1 884" 

Guest  Host:  Carol  Helmstadter 


Thursday,  March  23 

Dr.  Daniel  Todes 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Department  of  History  of  Science,  Medicine,  and  Technology 

"Template  Dogs’  and  the  Interpretive  Moment  in 
Ivan  Pavlov's  Studies  of  Digestive  Physiology" 

Guest  Host:  Prof.  Pauline  Mazumdar 


THE  GREAT  HALL 
88  COLLEGE  STREET,  TORONTO 

4:00  - 6:00 p.m. 

Light  refreshments  served. 

For  further  information,  contact  Prof.  Edward  Shorter,  978-2124 

Made  possible  through  the  financial  support  of  the 
Hannah  Institute  for  the  History  of  Medicine 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 

HOP  ON  OVER  TO 


SffS&gfp/ 

Professional  family  footcare 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


i<l* 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! If  Your  Body  Aches,  Could  It  Be  Your  Feet  ? 

Toronto/Head  Office  27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

1 Member  O!  The 

IHI  Canadian  Diabetes  Association  Licensed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario  Pickering 

90S  - 420  - 6544 

Covered  Under  UofT  and  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Scarborough 
416-  283  - 3666 


TORONTO  CENTRE  FOR  THE  BOOK 

“Revisiting  The  Deserted  Village: 

f 7 

The  History  of  the  Book  and  Literary 

Interpretation” 

ff\  ^ 

ROBIN  JACKSON 

(Department  of  English) 

Thursday,  3 February  2000,  at  4:1 5 p.m. 

Alumni  Hall, Victoria  College 

To  be  followed  by  a reception 

! 

_____ pannapacTton^.* 
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Computerized  Voting  on  Hold 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

Undergraduate  students 

may  soon  be  able  to  vote 
online  for  their  Governing  Council 
representatives,  but  not  before  stu- 
dent concerns  about  computer 
accessibility,  privacy  and  security 
issues  have  been  fully  addressed. 

Each  year,  Governing  Council 
has  six  positions  set  aside  for 
undergraduate  student  representa- 
tion. Administrators  at  the  univer- 
sity see  online  voting  as  a means  of 
increasing  voter  turnout  while 
reducing  expensive  election  costs. 

But  after  concerns  were  raised 
about  potential  problems  with 
online  voting,  University  Affairs 
Board  decided  at  its  Jan.  11  meeting 
to  table  the  proposal  prepared  by 
Susan  Girard,  chief  returning  officer 


for  Governing  Council  elections, 
until  further  discussions  take  place. 

This  new  form  of  voting  could 
be  the  precursor  for  the  way  all 
elections  are  held  on  campus. 
Under  a Web  voting  system  stu- 
dents could  access,  for  example,  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council 
(SAC)  and  Arts  and  Science 
Students’  Union  (ASSU)  elections 
by  entering  their  student  and  pin 
numbers  into  campus  computers 
using  ROSI  — a computer  program 
that  stores  student  information. 

“We  really  need  a program  in 
place  that  is  robust  enough  to  han- 
dle the  numerous  types  of  elections 
that  we  have  every  year,”  said  Jim 
Delaney  of  student  affairs.  “This 
new  system  would  maintain  the 
anonymity  of  the  voter  yet  leave  a 
record  making  sure  no  one  votes 


more  than  once.” 

Last  week  Girard  met  with  represen- 
tatives of  ASSU,  SAC  and  the 
Association  ofPart-time  Undergraduate 
Students  to  discuss  the  proposal 
As  for  accessibility,  Girard  said, 
“voting  on  the  Web  can  take  place 
over  16  hours  a day  over  7 days  on 
any  one  of  thousands  of  campus  or 
home  computers,  so  for  me  the  issue 
of  access  just  isn’t  there.” 

Paul  Katasi,  vice-president  of 
SAC,  predicts  that  Web-based  vot- 
ing will  occur  sometime  in  the  near 
future.  “It  has  worked  at  other  uni- 
versities and  colleges  such  as 
Western,  Michigan  and  Delaware.” 
However,  he  still  wants  to  see  old- 
style  polling  booths  available 
alongside  online  voting  “for  stu- 
dents who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
computers  or  the  Web.” 


Study  Calls  for  Action  Plan  on  Smoking 


The  new  year  and  last 
week’s  Weedless  Wednesday 
may  have  inspired  many  smokers  to 
try  life  smoke-free  but  a new  U of  T 
report  says  they  often  need  more 
than  a personal  resolution  to  quit 
and  succeed. 

Ontario  needs  strong  tobacco 
regulations  and  a network  of  acces- 
sible, effective  smoking  cessation 
programs  to  help  smokers  overcome 
their  addiction,  says  the  report 
released  during  National  Non- 
Smoking  Week  (Jan.  17  to  Jan.  21) 
by  the  Centre  for  Health 
Promotion’s  Ontario  Tobacco 


Research  Unit,  a province-wide 
network  funded  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  The  unit  also  includes  sites 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo  and 
the  Centre  for  Addiction  and 
Mental  Health. 

“Smoking  is  an  epidemic  and  we 
need  to  have  something  comparable 
to  the  massive  vaccination  programs 
against  smallpox  to  help  solve  it,” 
said  Professor  Roberta  Ferrence, 
director  of  the  research  unit  at  U ofT 
and  a senior  scientist  at  the  addic- 
tion and  mental  health  centre, 
co-author  of  the  report. 

The  report,  Smoking  Cessation 


in  Ontario  1998/1999:  Current 
Trends,  Interventions  and  Initiatives, 
recommends  a province-  wide  ban  on 
smoking  in  all  work  and  public 
places  and  the  promotion  of 
smoke-free  homes.  The  authors  also 
advocate  a substantial  increase  in 
tobacco  taxes  as  an  incentive  to  quit. 

In  addition,  smokers  need 
province-wide  cessation  clinics  and 
counselling  programs  linked  to  a 
systematic  referral  system,  the 
report  says.  For  smokers  who  quali- 
fy, these  programs  should  be  free 
and  any  necessary  drugs  should  be 
subsidized. 


In  the  News 


University  of  Toronto  people  are  in  the  news  every  day.  The  following  is  a 
sampling  from  December  and  January: 

U of  T overachievers  in  Maclean's  Top  100 

“They  are  the  ones  on  the  cusp  of  greatness,  young  leaders  ... 

with  brains  and  drive,  creativity  and  spunk  — and  loads  of  heart.”  This  is 
how  Macleans  magazine  envisions  Canada’s  top  100  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
And  six  U of  T students  are  among  the  creme  de  la  creme.  Who  are  these 
shining  stars?  They  are:  Hutna  Haider,  a second-year  law  and  MBA  stu- 
dent; Isabel  Bayrakdarian,  a biomedical  engineering  student  and  budding 
opera  star;  Tilo  Kunath,  a post-doctoral  student  studying  medical  and 
molecular  genetics;  'I'ara  Ariario,  a graduate  with  a master’s  in  English 
making  a living  as  a highly  successful  writer,  editor  and  Web  site  produc- 
er; Dionne  England,  a political  science  and  economics  graduate;  and 
Roshni  Dasgupta,  a U of  T medical  student  and  Rhodes  Scholar. 


Why  enRoute  touts  U of  T professor  as 
millennia]  symbol 

Gabrielle  Boulianne’s  high  school  physics  teacher  advised  her 

not  to  pursue  a career  in  sciences.  It’s  a good  thing  the  award-winning  pro- 
fessor of  molecular  and  medical  genetics  didn’t  heed  her  teacher’s  words  of 
advice.  Boulianne  was  among  the  top  five  Canadians  chosen  by  Air 
Canada’s  enRoute  magazine  as  “emblematic  of  the  year  2000”  in  their  mil- 
lennial issue  cover  story.  As  senior  researcher  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  her  research  looks  at  why  people  grow  old  — and  how  to  pro- 
long life  expectancy.  Working  with  the  common  fruit  fly,  she  has  been  able 
to  “manufacture”  its  life  span  from  80  to  120  days.  Applied  to  humans, 
Boulianne’s  research  could  potentially  extend  life  expectancy  beyond  the 
80-year  average.  When  asked  by  enRoute  if  she  would  like  to  live  to  120, 
Boulianne  burst  out  laughing.  “What  I’d  really  like  is  to  be  able  to  play 
tennis  when  I’m  80.” 


DR.  EDWARD  PHILIPS  IS  PLEASED 
TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT... 

DR.  ANDREW  PLAITI5 

HAS  JOINED  HIS  DENTAL  PRACTICE  AT 

700  University  Avenue  - at  College 
Concourse  Level  - Hydro  Place 

416-593-5111 

GENERAL  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 
EMERGENCY  CARE  ♦ N EW  PATI ENTS  WELCOME 

Serving  students  and  faculty  in  the  heart  of  the  campus  area 
for  over  25  years. 


Pr 


CALL  FOR 


resentations 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ANNOUNCES 

Teaching,  Learning  and 
Research  in  Today's  University: 

Information  Technology  and  the  University  Professor 

Tuesday  April  11th  and  Wednesday  April  12th,  2000 
St.  George  Campus,  University  of  Toronto 


Vera  Brittain 

A FEMINIST  LIFE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 

Available  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  ♦ Call  978-7907 


Deborah  Gorham  ♦ paper  $24.95 


A: 


n elegant  study  of  a British  writer  and  social 
k activist  whose  status  in  the  chronicle  of  British 
history  and  feminism  is  almost  legendary.  Best  known 
for  her  autobiographical  work,  Testament  of  Youth  (1 933),  one  of  the  most 
moving  books  written  about  the  First  World  War,  Brittain  was  also  an  important 
British  feminist  in  the  interwar  period,  as  well  as  a pacifist  and  a journalist. 
Concerned  primarily  with  Brittain's  achievements  as  a feminist,  Gorham 
contrasts  the  public  narrative  of  Brittain's  novels  and  memoirs  and  the  private 
life  revealed  in  her  tetters  and  papers. 


Focussing  on  information  technology  as  a tool  to 
foster  quality  learning,  teaching,  and  research. 

You  are  invited  to  submit  a proposal  for  a 
presentation.  Help  build  a vision 
for  the  University  in  the  21st  century. 

Details  of  the  forum  and  a proposal  application 
form  are  available  at  http://itforum.utoronto.ca 

SUBMISSION  DEADLINE: 
February  1,  2000 

Sponsored  by  the  Provost’s  Task  Force 
on  Academic  Computing  and  New  Media 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN 


YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  MADE  SHOES 
& FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


As  with  any  architectural  structure,  if  the  foundation 
is  not  stable  then  the  structures  above  can  suffer.  This 
applies  to  your  feet,  the  foundation  of  your  body. 
Abnormal  alignment  at  the  feet  can  not  only  cause 
foot  problems  but  may  also  affect  the  knees,  hips  and 
back.  This  is  where  Orthotics  can  help!! 

Orthotics  are  custom  made  foot  supports  that  fit  into 
shoes  which  help  to  place  the  feet  in  a biomechanically 
correct  position,  allowing  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments  and  bones  to  function  more  efficiently. 

• Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100% 
covered  under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

• We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

• To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot 
Analysis  call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337*2671 . 


Remember  you  can't  trade  them  in  .... 
your  feet  must  last  a lifetime!! 

Fitness  Appraisers  • Custom  Orthotic  Specialists 
St.  George/Bloor  • Jane/Bloor  • Lawrence  E. 


Do  you  know  a student 
who  has  made  an 
outstanding 
contribution  to  the 
university  community! 


Chaos  “Rules” 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
began  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  “The 
predictability  of  planetary  motions 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  accep- 
tance of  Newton’s  theory  of  gravita- 
tion,” the  paper  states.  “Despite  this, 
Newton  doubted  the  long-term 
stability  of  a solar  system.” 

Murray’s  own  interest  was  piqued 
by  Jack  Wisdom,  a professor  and 
astrophysicist  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  where  Murray  did  his  under- 
graduate degree.  In  the  early  1980s 
Wisdom  found  that  asteroids  in  cer- 
tain system  were  unstable.  And  for 
Murray,  who  received  his  PhD  from 
Berkeley,  that  was  the  hook. 


Recruited  to  CITA  in  1993, 
Murray  questioned  whether  the  insta- 
bility of  asteroids  could  also  be  true  for 
planets. 

According  to  chaos  theory,  the 
smallest  and  simplest  changes  can 
grow  exponentially  and  unpre- 
dictably  to  affect  other  parts  of  the 
planet  or  solar  system.  The  ‘most 
common  example  is  the  butterfly  and 
weather;  the  flapping  of  a butterfly’s 
wings  in  South  America  could  lead 
to  a typhoon  in  Malaysia. 

In  the  Murray  and  Holman 
paper,  planets  like  Jupiter,  Saturn 
and  Uranus  exhibit  chaos  because  of 
their  resonance.  Thus,  the  reso- 
nance from  Saturn  impacts  Jupiter’s 


orbit,  which  in  turn  impacts  Uranus’ 
orbit,  causing  it  to  be  chaotic. 

“It’s  an  excellent  paper,”  said 
University  Professor  Richard  Bond, 
director  of  CITA.  “Chaos  is  a topic 
that  appeals  to  a lot  of  people,  the 
broad  public  and  the  Science  reader- 
ship.  It  captures  people’s  imagina- 
tions. And  it  gets  them  to  look  up 
from  their  daily  efforts.” 

Murray  and  Holman  will  travel  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  20  to  receive 
their  Newcomb-Cleveland  Prize, 
which  includes  a bronze  medallion 
and  $5,000  U.S.  cash  award  from  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  organization  that 
publishes  Science  magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  PROVOST'S  TASK  FORCE  ON 
GRADUATE  STUDENT  FINANCIAl  SUPPORT 

The  Provost  is  pleased  to  announce  the  establishment  of  a Task  Force  on  Graduate  Student  Financial  Support  for  doctoral-stream 
students,  with  the  following  membership: 

Prof.  Ian  Orchard,  Vice-Provost,  Students  (Choir);  Prof.  Jonathon  Freedman  (Graduate  Coordinator,  Deportment  of  Psychology); 
Prof.  Glen  Jones  (Choir,  Deportment  of  Theory  and  Policy  Studies  in  Education);  Prof.  Don  Moggridge  (Vice-Dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies);  Prof.  Heather  Murray  (Department  of  English);  Prof.  Emmet  Robbins  (Chair,  Department  of  Classics);  Mr.  Paul 
Tsang  (President,  Graduate  Students'  Union);  Ms  Rachel  Urowitz  (Graduate  Student,  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Religion);  Prof.  Ron 
Venter  (Department  of  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering);  Prof.  Robert  Vipond  (Chair,  Deportment  of  Political  Science);  Dr. 
Catharine  Whiteside  (Associate  Dean,  Inter-Faculty  and  Graduate  Affairs,  Faculty  of  Medicine);  one  graduate  student,  tbo. 

The  Policy  on  Student  Financial  Support,  ensuing  from  the  Tuohy/McCammond  Task  Force  on  Tuition  and  Student  Financial 
Support,  was  approved  by  Governing  Council  in  April,  1998.  Within  this  policy,  the  University  stated  that  "the  goal  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  should  be  to  give  doctoral-stream  students  multi-year  packages  of  support  that  are  competitive  with  pack- 
ages offered  by  peer  universities".  We  should  now,  as  a University,  take  stock  of  where  we  are  in  achieving  this  goal.  The  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Task  Force  on  Graduate  Student  Financial  Support  are: 

• to  assess  the  full  annual  value  of  the  packages  of  support  provided  to  doctorol-streom  students,  by  SGS  division, 
broken  down  by  category  ond  source  of  funding 

• to  gather  information  about  support  packages  at  other  universities 

• to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  'post-4'  fees 

• to  moke  recommendations  on  how  best  the  University  can  achieve  its  goal  of  providing  multi-year  packages  of  support  to 
doctoral-stream  students. 

The  Task  Force  welcomes  submissions  from  all  interested  persons.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Task  Force,  Lynn 
Snowden  (Office  of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost,  Room  221,  Simcoe  Hall,  Email  at  l.snowden@utoronto.ca  or  FAX  at  971- 
1 380).  The  Task  Force  will  report  by  March  31 , 2000. 


If  so,  you  may  nominate  him  or  her  for  a 

Gordon  Cressy 

Student  Leadership  Award1 

Established  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  in  1994,  these  annual  awards  will 
be  presented  to  students  at  a special  ceremony 
hosted  by  President  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  in 
April  2000. 

The  Cressy  Award  recognizes  students  for  their 
outstanding  extra-cnrricular  contributions  to  their 
college,  faculty  or  school,  or  to  the  university  as  a 
whole. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Alumni  and  Development, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  main  Reception, 
or  online  at  www.alumni.utoronto.ca 

For  more  information,  please  call 
(416)  978-4258  or  (416)  978-0836 

or  e-mail  louise.china@utoronto.ca 

Deadline  for  nominations: 

Monday,  February  7,  2000 

=====  Student  Leadership  Awards 


Dr.  Eton  Griffith,  25  Charles  St.  W. 
Toronto  M4Y  2R4  (416)  923-3386 

Master  Card  *Viia  accepted 


&T 

\Vyor  a healthy  smile, 
we  offer  comprehensive 
treatment  planning 
& individualized 
recare  programs. 


Reach  a circulation 
of  14,500  on 
3 campuses  and 
11  teaching 
hospitals 

Place  your 

DISPLAY 

advertisements  in 


The  Bulletin 


For  details  and 
deadlines,  please  call 
(416)  978-2106 
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Bats  “Invented”  Daytime  Butterflies 


BY  JANET  WONG 

INSECT-EATING  BATS  HAD  SUCH 
a profound  influence  on  the  evo- 
lutionary development  of  modern- 
day  butterflies  that  they  could  be 
credited  with  “inventing”  day-flight 
in  butterflies,  says  a U of  T 
researcher. 

On  Barro  Colorado  Island  in 
Panama,  James  Fullard,  a U of  T at 
Mississauga  zoology  professor,  and 
Jayne  Yack,  a Carleton  University 
biology  post-doctoral  student, 
found  a rare  species  of  nocturnal 
butterfly  that  possesses  ears  on  its 
wings.  Even  more  startling  was  the 
discovery  that  these  butterfly  ears 
were  sensitive  to  ultrasound. 

“Bats  are  major  predators  of 
night-flying  insects.  The  research 
we  did  points  to  the  intense  pres- 
sure on  all  nocturnal  insects  to 
evolve  methods  of  detecting  and 
avoiding  insect-eating  bats,”  said 
Fullard.  “With  respect  to  butter- 
flies, the  majority  of  them  switched 


their  activity  from  night  to  day, 
thereby  avoiding  bats  altogether. 
But  for  some  rare  species  of  noctur- 
nal butterflies,  the  evolution  of 
ultrasound-sensitive  ears  means 
that  these  insects  have  developed 
and  been  able  to  use  this  sensory 
defence  to  stay  alive  during  the 
night,”  he  added. 

Yack  and  Fullard  found  that 
night-flying  butterflies  used  ultra- 
sonic hearing  to  detect  calls  emit- 
ted by  bats  to  locate  and  track  prey. 
When  the  researchers  exposed  the 
nocturnal  butterflies  to  simulated 
ultrasonic  stimulus  — such  as  the 
type  given  off  by  bats  — the  insects 
exhibited  bat-evasion  flight 
manoeuvres  characterized  by  steep 
dives,  climbs  or  up  or  down  loops 
and  spirals.  Until  now  it  was 
believed  that  ultrasonic  hearing  was 
a common  defence  and  communi- 
cation mechanism  for  moths  and 
other  nocturnal  insects  but  not 
butterflies. 

The  scientists  compared  the 


anatomies  and  behaviours  of  noc- 
turnal butterflies  with  their  day- 
flying counterparts.  The  scientists 
suggest  that  bats  have  had  such  an 
impact  on  day-  and  night-flying 
butterflies  that  their  defence  and 
communication  systems  have 
specifically  evolved  to  protect  them 
from  these  natural  predators. 

By  and  large,  butterflies  are  pre- 
dominantly day-flying,  say  the 
researchers.  It  was  thought  that  the 
daytime  behaviour  of  butterflies 
was  enough  to  protect  them  from 
bats.  But  day  butterflies  developed 
their  own  communication  and 
defence  mechanisms  to  spot  day- 
time dangers.  They  have  evolved 
highly  developed  visual  systems  to 
detect  other  types  of  predators  that 
hunt  during  the  day. 

Yack  and  Fullard  published  their 
findings  in  the  Jan.  20  edition  of 
Nature.  The  study  was  funded  by 
the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  of 
Canada. 


Vegan  Cafe  Wins  Health  Award 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

The  first  Healthy  U of  T 

Award  went  to  a group  of  stu- 
dent volunteers  who  are  cooking  up  a 
new  approach  to  healthy,  environ- 
mentally conscious  eating  on  campus. 

The  winners  are  students  from 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group’s  (OPIRG)  food 
committee  — the  driving  force 
behind  the  creation  of  the 
Vegetarium  Cafe.  After  more  than 
a year  of  research  and  planning,  the 
cafe  opened  its  doors  in  the 
International  Student  Centre  in 
September  and  has  been  serving  up 
nutritious,  ethnically  diverse  and 
inexpensive  meals  to  a growing,  and 
loyal,  group  of  customers. 


“We  all  felt  strongly  that  this  was  a 
really  positive  way  to  do  something 
practical  and  something  that  would 
really  benefit  the  community,”  said 
Brett  Kennedy  of  OPIRG’s  food 
issues  action  group,  a volunteer  at  the 
cafe  and  member  of  its  advisory  board. 

The  award  presented  to  Kennedy 
and  his  fellow  volunteers  is  part  of 
the  Centre  for  Health  Promotion’s 
Healthy  U of  T initiative.  Led  by  a 
committee  of  faculty  and  staff,  the 
project  began  in  1997  with  several 
projects  aimed  at  increasing  aware- 
ness about  good  health  at  the 
university.  In  1999  the  committee 
created  the  annual  Healthy  U of  T 
Award  to  honour  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  health  of  the 
university  community. 


“Part  of  our  purpose  is  to  acknowl- 
edge and  encourage  other  groups  on 
campus  to  do  innovative  things,”  said 
Professor  Irving  Rootman,  director 
of  the  centre.  “The  idea  of  having  an 
award  was  to  raise  the  consciousness 
on  campus  about  the  notion  of  mak- 
ing the  university  a healthier  place 
and  I think  we  made  a little  progress 
this  year  and  we’ll  make  more 
progress  next  year.” 

Rootman  hopes  to  expand  the 
award  program  to  include  recogni- 
tion for  individuals,  groups  and 
maybe  alumni  in  the  next  competi- 
tion. Other  upcoming  plans 
include  an  effort  to  receive  official 
endorsement  of  the  whole  concept 
of  the  healthy  university  from  the 
administration. 




Family  Care 


at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Workshops,  seminars  and  groups: 

Help!  I’ve  Got  Teenagers  .Jan.  19 

Juggling  It  All:  Balancing,  Work,  Study  and  Home  (UofT  Miss.)  Jan. 20 

Juggling  It  All:  Balancing,  Work,  Study  and  Home  (St.  George)  .Jan.  28 

Maternity  Leave  Planning  (Faculty  and  Staff)  Feb. 10,  Apr.18,  Jun.15 

Coping  with  Family,  Friends  & Society  in  Intercultural  Relationships Feb. 23 

Choosing  Child  Care  That  Works  for  Your  Family  Feb. 24,  Apr.  11,  Jun.8 

Lesbians  and  Gay  Men: 

Getting  Ready  for  the  Challenges  of  Aging  in  a Youth  Culture Feb. 29 

Intercultural  and  Interracial  Adoption Feb. 29 

Financial  Survival  for  Student  Families  Mar.  2 

Family  Cooking  on  a Budget Mar.  15 

A Guide  for  Front-line  Staff  to  Resources  for  Students  in  Need Mar.  28 

What  to  Do  With  the  Kids  This  Summer  Mar. 29 

The  “Under  5”  Set:  A Noon  Flour  Discussion  Group 

for  Parents  of  Young  Children  Sign  up 

All  events  are  free  but  many  require  advance  registration  by  phone  or  e-mail. 

Family  Care  Office 

University  of  Toronto 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 
214  College  Street 
(416)  978-0951 

E-mail:  family. care@u to ronto.ca 

www.library.utoronto.ca/familycare 
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The  Family  Care  Office  provides  free  confidential  information,  referral  and  guidance  on  child  care,  elder  care, 
parenting  and  other  family  issues  to  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  community. 


What's  New  at 
the  Campus 
ComputerShop? 


iBooks 


Limited  Time  Offer 


$2199.00 


Agfa  SnapScan 
Touch  Scanner 


Features: 

* Landscape  A4  - letter  scanner 

* 600  x 1200  resolution 

* USB  interface  for  quick  scanning 

* 36  bits  or  68  billion  colors 

* ScanWise  scanner  driver 


$170. 


00 


Departments  can  now 
Save  A Bundle  with 
Hewlett  Packard! 


Purchase  a select  Hewlett  Packard 
LaserJet  series  printers  with  select 
LaserJet  accessories  on  the  same 
order  and  save  $200  or  more. 


University  of  Toronto 
ComputerShop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 
Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5 

www.campuscomputershop.com 


Authorized  Reseller 


HEWLETT 
LtU  PACKARD 

: p if  : S 


computer 


LaserJet  is  a registered  trademark  of  Hewlett  Packard  Inc.  Apple,  and  iBook  are  registered  trademarks  of  Appie  Inc.  Agfa  and  SnapScan 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Agfa  Inc.  All  products  are  subject  to  availability.  Pricing  valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community 
only! 
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SUSAN  KING 


Profile 


Patent,  Publish,  Prosper 

New  director  of  the  Innovations  Foundation  is  determined  to  bring  academic  research  to  market 

By  Megan  Easton 


George  Adams  says  he  has 

never  encountered  a new  tech- 
nology he  couldn’t  understand 
in  less  than  two  minutes  and  — even 
more  important  in  his  new  job  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Innovations  Foundation  — 
calculate  its  money-making  potential  in 
about  five. 

“When  you’re  looking  for  a job  you 
want  to  use  all  your  talents,”  the  48-year- 
old  inventor,  entrepreneur  and  former 
professor  says.  “So  when  this  position  at 
the  Innovations  Foundation  came  along  I 
thought,  well,  engineering,  medicine,  bio- 
chemistry, business  — I seem  to  have  all 
the  tools.” 

Adams’  job,  which  he  started  in 
September,  is  in  many  ways  to  form  a 
bridge  between  the  worlds  of  academe 
and  commerce  — worlds  that  can  some- 
times feel  like  different  planets  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each.  And  while  he’s  lived 
in  both  and  can  speak  the  different  languages,  there  are  long- 
standing obstacles  to  bringing  the  two  together. 

“There  are  some  people  who  still  think  I’m  Darth  Vader 
and  I’m  the  window  to  the  dark  side,”  he  says.  “There  will 
always  be  those  who  don’t  want  to  mix  commerce  with  acad- 
emics, but  we’re  moving  towards  a knowledge-based  economy 
and  if  the  university  is  going  to  take  its  rightful  role  in  soci- 
ety we  have  to  be  aware  that  when  we  create  knowledge  we 
ought  not  to  turn  it  into  something  no  one  can  use.” 

Adams  began  his  career  as  a research  scientist  but  gradual- 
ly merged  his  technical  expertise  with  various  business  pro- 
jects that  have  had  a major  impact  beyond  the  laboratory.  It 
was  this  process  that  convinced  him  of  the  value  of  partner- 
ship. He  started  out  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  as  a 
mechanical  engineer,  became  interested  in  the  mechanics  of 
blood  movement,  then  went  on  to  do  a PhD  in  medical  sci- 
ences at  McMaster  University  and  post-doctoral  studies  in 
the  United  States. 

Armed  with  this  knowledge  of  vascular  biology,  Adams 
spent  six  years  at  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Blood  Transfusion 
Service  and  from  1988  to  1991  directed  the  artificial  heart 


research  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Ottawa,  raising  $22 
million  from  private  companies  and  governments  towards  the 
project. 

During  these  years  he  also  started  his  own  consulting 
company  for  medical  devices  and  patented  several  that  are 
now  being  prepared  for  the  commercial  market.  Adams  was 
president  of  Corvita  Canada  Inc.,  a venture  finance  group 
specializing  in  vascular  medical  technology,  from  1994  until 
he  gladly  accepted  the  challenge  of  transforming  the 
Innovations  Foundation,  an  organization  he  says  has  had 
some  tough  times  in  recent  years. 

“When  I came  on  the  job  I was  thinking,  6,000 
researchers,  all  creating  ideas  and  publishing  several  papers 
a year  — I’ll  quickly  get  swamped!”  It  didn’t  take  long  for 
him  to  realize  this  was  not  the  case.  “We  had  a bit  of  a rep- 
utation of  taking  something  on  and  actually  never  doing 
anything  with  it  and  that’s  part  of  what  I’m  here  to  turn 
around.” 

There  are  no  unsatisfied  “customers”  at  the  Foundation 
now,  Adams  says.  He  has  either  given  back  the  technology 
to  the  researchers  because  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  with  it 


or  he  has  taken  action.  And  this  course  of 
action  reflects  Adams’  new  vision  for  the 
organization. 

Founded  in  1980,  the  foundation  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs  financially.  In  1996- 
97  the  licensing  income  was  over  $3  mil- 
lion but  last  year  there  was  a deficit  of 
more  than  $500,000.  This  fall  the  univer- 
sity approved  a $2.45  million  line  of  cred- 
it for  the  organization  to  help  it  restructure 
under  Adams’  leadership. 

Among  other  changes,  he  hopes  to 
reduce  the  foundation’s  reliance  on  certain 
fields  such  as  biotechnology  and  look  to 
the  many  other  disciplines  where  there  is 
research  with  commercial  potential.  He 
also  wants  to  move  away  from  the  idea  that 
the  Innovations  Foundation  is  strictly  a 
licensing  office. 

One  of  the  best  ways  for  the  founda- 
tion to  make  money  for  the  university,  he 
says,  is  to  focus  on  start-up  companies. 
“It’s  hard  to  make  money  as  a licensing  office,  the  real 
payback  for  the  university  is  in  start-up  companies  — 
spin-off  companies  and  joint  ventures  where  you  hold 
some  of  the  equity.” 

But  the  foundation  cannot  realize  its  goal  of  becoming  a 
major  revenue  source  for  the  university  and  its  researchers 
unless  it  can  convince  the  research  community  to  use  its  ser- 
vices, Adams  says.  His  message  to  researchers  is  simple: 
“Patent,  then  publish,  then  prosper.”  Too  many  researchers 
sacrifice  the  economic  potential  of  their  discoveries  by  mak- 
ing them  public  before  they  patent  them,  he  says.  “By  pub- 
lishing, you  turn  something  into  an  orphan  technology  that 
no  one  will  touch.  You  totally  wipe  out  the  ability  of  society 
at  large  to  benefit  from  the  great  innovation.” 

If  Adams  could  say  one  thing  to  the  researchers  at  U of  T 
it  would  be  that  they  can  “do  it  all”  without  compromising 
their  integrity  or  jeopardizing  their  work.  Superior  basic 
research,  he  says,  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  Innovations 
Foundation.  “The  culture  within  U of  T of  academic  excel- 
lence is  the  first  and  fundamental  step,  and  you  can’t  even 
begin  to  erode  that  with  commercialization.” 
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Commentary 


Y2K  and  All  That 

Now  that  the  fuss  has  died  down , it's  time  to  think  about  the  lessons  to  be  learned from  the  Y2K  experience 

By  Jack  Gorrie 


Remember  the  Y2K  bug?  It’s 

been  a few  weeks  now,  which  is 
ages  in  the  new  “internet  time” 
that  we’re  all  supposed  to  be  racing 
along  at,  so  maybe  Y2K  is  only  a distant 
memory. 

But  for  many  people,  especially  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  it  wasn’t 
so  long  ago  that  we  were  being  assailed 
by  predictions  of  full-scale  disasters. 

There  would  be  major  failures  in  the 
electricity  and  water  supply  systems. 

Banks  would  lose  track  of  your  deposits 
(but  probably  not  your  mortgage).  Air 
traffic  control  systems  or  even  the  aircraft 
themselves  would  fail,  with  disastrous 
consequences.  Embedded  computer 
chips  would  go  berserk,  playing  havoc 
with  vehicles,  elevators  and  pacemakers. 

Your  own  little  desktop  or  laptop  com- 
puter would  die,  taking  with  it  all  your 
files.  Christmas  shopping  lists  for  1999 
included  portable  generators,  propane 
heaters,  bottled  water  and  plenty  of  bat- 
teries and  candles.  Not  that  these  things 
really  mattered  because,  as  “experts”  told 
us  on  television  as  late  as  December, 

Russian  ICBMs,  with  their  primitive 
control  systems,  would  be  unable  to 
decide  if  it  was  2000  or  1900.  They 
would  somehow  construe  this  confusion 
as  confirmation  of  an  attack  by  the  West 
and  launch  in  retaliation. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  none  of  that  happened.  While  we 
can  now  safely  ridicule  the  alarmists  and  their  predictions,  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  Y2K  problem  was  real  — over- 
hyped certainly,  but  real.  There  was  at  least  an  element  of 
truth  in  most  of  the  scenarios  listed  above  and  in  some  cases 
the  possibility  of  serious  failure  existed.  Within  the  U of  T 
community,  it  was  recognized  that  Y2K  was  a real  problem. 
Many  systems  did  need  to  be  repaired  or  replaced.  We  did 
what  was  necessary,  when  it  was  necessary.  On  a national  or 
global  scale,  while  there  will  be  debate  about  whether  so  much 
money  needed  to  be  spent,  it  is  clear  that  the  Y2K  problem 
was  very  much  under  control  as  companies  and  governments 
had  assured  us.  Yet  for  the  past  two  years  the  media  persisted 
in  focusing  on  the  alarmists.  They  were  the  whistleblowers, 
trying  to  alert  us  before  it  was  too  late.  Why  had  the  media 
not  been  able  to  make  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  problem? 

I think  there  are  several  parts  to  the  answer.  One  is  that 
television,  radio  and  the  press  all  compete  for  their  audiences. 
They  want  stories  that  can  be  packaged  into  sound  bites  that 
have  immediate  appeal  or  impact.  A clip  of  someone  holed  up 
in  a bunker,  ready  for  the  apocalypse  with  his  supplies  of  food, 
water  and  ammunition,  is  a “good  story.”  But  I don’t  think  we 


can  dismiss  the  media  coverage  as  simply  playing  on  the  sen- 
sational. Covering  a technical,  probably  unfamiliar,  subject 
cannot  be  easy  for  a reporter.  They  work  under  the  pressure 
of  tight  deadlines.  They  hustle  to  find  people  to  interview  and 
may  hear  conflicting  opinions.  They  often  cover  several  sto- 
ries in  a day,  try  to  ask  the  questions  they  think  will  interest 
their  audience  and  then  have  their  stories  edited  to  fit  the 
space  or  time  available.  Unfortunately  many  topics  are  not 
well  served  by  this  approach,  and  Y2K  was  one.  The  media 
failed  to  distinguish  between  what  could  happen,  in  terms  of 
failures,  and  what  was  likely  to  happen.  The  existence  of  a 
group  of  self-serving  Y2K  experts  and  consultants,  ready  to 
explain  the  perils  to  the  press  (and  to  any  group,  for  a suitable 
fee),  provided  a ready  source  of  horror  stories.  Finally  I think 
that  these  stories  found  a receptive  audience  in  many  people 
who  were  suspicious  of,  and  resentful  of,  our  society’s  reliance 
on  technology.  We  have  come  so  far,  so  fast.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  we  had  overlooked  something  and  now  our  self- 
ishness in  shaving  two  digits  off  every  year  was  going  to  come 
back  to  haunt  us. 

Should  we  worry  about  this  now?  Wasn’t  Y2K  a rather 
singular  event?  Aren’t  we  safe  until  Y10K  when  we’ll  have  to 


do  this  all  over  again  and  add  a fifth  digit 
to  the  year?  The  answer  is  no,  on  two  lev- 
els. Computers  will  face  other  fixed- 
length-field  problems,  like  the  UNIX 
time  problem  in  2038.  UNIX  machines, 
and  Apple  Macs,  keep  track  of  time  not  by 
using  separate  values  for  year,  month,  day, 
hour,  minute  and  second  but  by  counting 
the  number  of  seconds  elapsed  since  “the 
epoch,”  which  for  UNIX  was  Thursday, 
Jan.  1,  1970,  at  00:00  Greenwich  Mean 
Time  (GMT).  This  seconds  counter  is 
then  converted  to  the  conventional  year, 
month,  day,  etc.,  whenever  the  date  and 
time  need  to  be  displayed.  This  scheme 
works  fine  until  you  run  out  of  space  to 
hold  the  seconds.  UNIX  machines  use  a 
32-bit  signed  integer,  giving  a maximum 
of  2,147,483,646  seconds.  This  will  have 
elapsed  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  19,  2038,  at 
03:14:07  GMT  and  then  all  the  internal 
clocks  will  roll  back  to  zero  like  a car 
odometer  that  has  reached  all  nines. 

There  are  other  examples  specific  to  cer- 
tain systems  or  applications  but  all  these 
will,  I believe,  be  resolved  in  good  time. 
The  lesson  from  Y2K  is  not  to  worry 
about  these  particular  technical  shortcom- 
ings. The  lesson  from  Y2K  is  that  it  may 
be  indicative  of  how  the  media  will  deal 
with  broader,  more  serious  problems 
ahead.  We  face  questions  about  genetic 
engineering  — of  our  foodstuffs  and  our- 
selves. We  face  questions  about  privacy,  about  intellectual 
property,  about  control  of  our  economy  in  an  increasingly 
interconnected  world.  If  our  society  is  to  make  informed  deci- 
sions about  these  technology-driven  issues,  we  need  a media 
that  can  help  us  understand  the  technology.  We  need  a pub- 
lic that  is  willing  to  be  educated,  that  indeed  demands  that 
the  media  treat  news  more  like  education  than  entertainment. 
In  the  university  community  w'e  can  help  by  talking  to  the 
media,  by  giving  public  lectures  in  our  areas  of  expertise,  by 
encouraging  discussion  and  reflection  on  issues  of  concern 
and  by  challenging  inaccuracy  and  misstatements.  Perhaps  a 
good  new  year’s  resolution  for  the  university  would  be  to 
improve  our  links  with  the  media,  and  through  them  our  out- 
reach to  the  community,  so  that  we  can  help  prevent  another 
Y2K  frenzy. 

Jack  Gorrie,  a professor  in  electrical  and  computer  engineering,  is 
the  provost's  adviser  on  information  technology,  responsible for  co- 
ordinating activities  involving  academic  computing,  administra- 
tive computing,  telecommunications  and  networks,  the  digital 
library  and  the  student  record  system.  He  was  the  Y2K  Project 
manager  for  U of  T. 
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An  External  Review  for  the  Division  of  Management, 
University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough  has  been 
scheduled  as  follows: 


Date:  Friday,  February  4,  2000 


Committee  Members: 

Professor  Bruce  Allen  Professor  Lynne  Pearson 

Vice-Dean,  Wharton  Graduate  Division  Dean,College  of  Commerce 
University  of  Pennsylvania  University  of  Saskatchewan 

The  Review  Committee  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
comments  from  interested  persons.  These  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Joan  E.  Foley,  Acting  Principal  and 
Dean,  University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough,  Rm.  S409, 
1265  Military  Trail,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIC  1A4  or 
e-mail  foley@scar.utoronto.ca. 
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✓Custom  prescribed  orthotics 
✓General  foot  care  (nails,  corns,  calluses) 

✓ Diabetic  foot  care  (including  ulcers) 

✓ Warts 

✓ Ingrown  toenails 


Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

By  Appointment  (No  Referral  Is  Necessary ) 


70  Yorkville  Avenue 
Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Bay) 

(416)  925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 
(at  College) 
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GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

ACADEMIC  BOARD  ELECTION  2000 

LIBRARIANS  AND  TEACHING  STAFF 


Nominations  open: 

January  17th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  close: 

January  28th,  noon 

Positions: 

1 6 Teaching  Staff: 

1 Engineering 
5 Arts  & Science 
1 Erindale  (Humanities) 

1 Scarborough  (not  Hum/Soc  Sci) 

1 Dentistry 
1 Forestry 
3 Medicine 
1 Music 

1 OISE/UT  (not  Soc&Eq  Studies/CTL) 
1 Pharmacy 
1 Librarian 


The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing 
Council  includes  48  elected  teaching 
staff,  16  of  whom  will  be  elected  through 
this  call  for  nominations.  There  are  also 
two  elected  librarians,  one  of  whom  will 
be  elected  this  year.  The  Board  and  its 
committees  are  responsible  for  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  teaching,  learning  and 
research  functions  of  the  University,  the 
establishment  of  University  objectives 
and  priorities,  the  development  of  plans 
and  the  effective  use  of  resources  in  the 
course  of  these  pursuits. 

Information  and 
nomination  forms  are 
available  from: 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  hall 
978-8428 


The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


Governing  Council 
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Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50  members 

[arbor] 

Nominations  open: 

including  the  President,  the  Chancellor, 

16  government  appointees,  12  teaching  staff, 

8 alumni,  8 students,  2 administrative  staff  and 

2 presidential  appointees.  Council  and  its  Boards 

January  17th,  9 a.m. 

are  responsible  for  approval  of  such  items  as: 

Nominations  close: 

• academic  and  incidental  fees 

January  28th,  noon 

• establishment  of  new  academic  programs 

• major  admissions  and  awards  policy 

• the  University’s  budget 

Positions: 

• campus  planning  and  capital  projects 

• personnel  policies 

• 4 teaching  staff  seats: 

• campus  and  student  services 

IB  - Scarborough 

1C  - A&S  Humanities 

Information  and  nomination 

III  - Medicine 

forms  are  available  from: 

IV  - Dent,  Nurs,  Pharm,  PEH 

• 4 full-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

Susan  Girard 

• 2 part-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

Chief  Returning  Officer 

• 2 graduate  student  seats 

Room  106  Simcoe  hall 

• 2 administrative  staff  seats 

978-8428 

The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 

Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 

Pidgeon  Helped  Shape 
Materials  Science 


PROFESSOR 
Emeritus  Lloyd 
Montgomery 
Pidgeon  of  metallur- 
gy and  materials  sci- 
ence, regarded  by 
many  as  the  father  of 
academic  metallur- 
gical research  in 
Canada,  died  Dec.  9 
in  Kingston.  Ont. 

He  was  96  years  old. 

Pidgeon  was  born 
in  Markham,  Ont., 
in  1903,  the  son  of  a United 
Church  minister.  Because  of  his 
father’s  calling  Pidgeon  attended 
school  in  all  parts  of  Canada, 
graduating  from  the  University  of 
Manitoba  as  a gold  medallist  in 
chemistry  in  1925.  He  later 
received  his  MA  from  McGill 
University  in  1927,  followed  by  his 
PhD  m 1929.  From  1929  to  1931 
Pidgeon  attended  the  University  of 
Oxford  on  a Sir  William  Ramsay 
Memorial  Fellowship,  working  on 
anti-knock  compounds  under  Sir 
Alfred  Egerton. 

When  Pidgeon  returned  to 
Canada,  he  joined  the  National 
Research  Council  in  Ottawa,  ini- 
tially working  on  electrochemical 
problems.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  developed  a highly  success- 
ful process  for  the  production  of 
magnesium  metal  of  high  purity 
using  the  reaction  between  calcined 
domomite  and  ferrosilicon  — 
widely  known  as  the  Pidgeon 
Process.  Because  of  the  demand  for 
magnesium  during  the  Second 
World  War,  six  magnesium 
plants  were  built  throughout 
North  America  and  in  Canada 
his  discovery  led  to  the  formation 


of  Dominion  Mag- 
nesium Limited, 
where  Pidgeon  was 
appointed  its  first 
director  of  research 
in  1941. 

In  1943  Pidgeon 
came  to  the 

University  ofToronto 
when  he  was 

appointed  head  of 
what  was  then  the 
department  of  metal- 
lurical  engineering,  a 
post  he  held  until  his  retirement  in 
1969.  Because  of  his  far-reaching 
influence  and  personal  efforts,  he 
was  successful  in  building  a strong 
graduate  program  in  the  field  of 
metallurgy,  making  the  department 
the  best  in  Canada.  Although  a 
chemist  by  background,  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  physics  of  metals  led 
to  the  successful  growth  of  physi- 
cal metallurgy  within  the  depart- 
ment. Under  his  leadership,  the 
department  expanded  into  the 
field  of  materials  science  in  1965, 
creating  a materials  research  inter- 
disciplinary group  within  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

“Pidgeon  was  a non-conformist 
in  many  ways,”  said  Professor  Doug 
Perovic,  chair  of  the  department  of 
metallurgy  and  materials  science. 
“He  was  also  a visionary.  In  his  day 
metallurgy  in  Canada  was  mostly 
chemistry  based;  chemistry  seemed 
to  be  the  fundamental  driving 
force.  He  fought  off  a number  of 
critics  and  brought  in  physics  and 
his  vision  to  expand  the  field  to 
include  physics-based  approaches 
set  the  groundwork  for  how  many 
materials  departments  are  built 
today.” 


ISSUES  IN  URSAN  HEALTH 

The  22nd  University  College  Symposium 
January  31st  to  February  4th,  2 OOO 


University  College 

University  of  Toronto 

Monday,  January  31st 
Keynote  Speakers 

Sustaining  Canada’s  Health  System 

Vivek  Ooe I (Dept,  of  Public  Health  Administration) 

& 

Making  Health  Within  Reach  of  Everyone 

Harvey  Skinner  (Dept,  of  Public  Health  Sciences) 

fa 

Tuesday,  February  Is1 
The  Breakdown 

The  University  College  Drama  Program  presents 
a special  presentation  of  Diane  Cave’s  acclaimed  play. 
RSVP  by  January  26th  to  97 8>-8099. 

Talks  on  a wide  variety  of  topics  take  place  daily  from 

Tuesday,  February  Is'  to  Friday,  February  4,h 

Programmes  are  available  in  UC  Room  173. 

For  more  information  please  call  978>-8>091. 

All  are  welcome.  Admission  is  free. 
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MORE  MINORITY  FACULTY 
HIRING  ESSENTIAL 

I read  with  interest  the  Forum 
piece  by  Dr.  Chandrakant  Shah 
(A  Question  of  Fairness,  Jan. 

10).  I realized  the  facts  myself 
two  years  ago  when  I discovered 
that  we  had  only  about  60 
tenured  professors  of  Chinese 
background  in  a combined  faculty 
of  just  under  2,000  and  with  25 
per  cent  of  the  students  being 
ethnic  Chinese.  A group  of  us 
then  went  to  the  administration 
which  assured  us  that  measures 
would  be  taken  to  amend  the 
situation.  We  are  still  waiting 
for  these  measures. 

In  fact  unless  the  university  is 
serious  about  implementing  its 
own  1991  Rossi-Wayne  report  to 
improve  minority  hiring,  I almost 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  our 
recruiting  only  a few,  knowing 
that  they  too  will  experience  the 
isolation  and  marginalization 
that  the  few  minority  colleagues 
and  I have  felt  during  our  careers 
here. 

Repeatedly  I have  been  identi- 
fied by  colleagues  as  a “student,” 
even  an  aging  student,  because  of 
the  colour  of  my  skin.  While  I’m 
happy  to  study  lifelong,  I see  a 
stereotype  of  the  Oriental  as  a stu- 
dent, and  only  a student,  here. 

Julia  Ching 

Philosophy,  East  Asian  studies 
and  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Religion 

U OF  T SHOULD  LOOK 
AT  DIVERSITY  ISSUES 

Dr.  Chandrakant  Shah  has  done  an 
excellent  study  about  the  upsetting 
reality  of  diversity  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  (A  Question  6f  Fairness, 
Jan.  10).  As  a result  I think  we  need 
to  look  at  some  key  factors  in  the 
discussion:  first  we  need  to  remem- 
ber the  context  of  U of  T within 
Canada.  The  university  should  not 
be  following  but  leading  the 
Canadian  community  when  it 
comes  to  diversity. 

Second  we  need  to  examine  our 
core  values.  A campus  community 
that  does  not  value  the  academic 
contributions  of  people  of  colour, 
women,  gays  and  lesbians  and 


others  in  the  same  way  as  the 
contributions  of  white  males,  the 
“ivory  tower”  will  never  change. 

Third  we  need  to  examine  the 
allocation  of  space  on  campus. 
Student  clubs  at  most  other  univer- 
sities have  access  to  a large  students’ 
union  building  with  space  for  offices 
and  events.  Considering  how  many 
student  groups  meet  for  cultural  and 
spiritual  reasons,  we  need  to  rethink 
space  allocation  on  our  campus. 

When  my  parents  and  I attended 
U of  T Day  we  were  presented 
with  an  ideal  U of  T,  recruiters 
suggesting  that  in  residences  stu- 
dents stayed  up  late  into  the  night 
talking  about  how  to  solve  the 
world’s  problems.  They  forgot  to 
mention  how  systemic  discrimina- 
tion and  outrageous  tuition  fees 
prevent  people  from  participating 
in  those  discussions. 

Bonte  Minnema 
Women’s  studies 

“Chilly  climate”  still 
EXISTS  AT  U OF  T 

It  was  with  interest  that  I read 
Professor  Chandrakant  Shah’s 
Forum  piece  on  minority  recruitment 
(A  Question  of  Fairness,  Jan.  10). 

Although  Professor  Shah 
identifies  the  need  to  continue  our 
vigilance  in  the  recruitment  of 
women,  I really  feel  I must  address 
this  question  more  specifically. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
improved  its  recruitment  of 
women  faculty,  however,  while  the 
student  body  is  more  than  50  per 
cent  female,  as  we  move  up  the 
ranks  into  the  professoriate  the 
proport  ion  of  women  decreases. 
Less  than  30  per  cent  of  our  facul- 
ty are  women.  They  are  more  pro- 
portionately represented  in  the 
lower  ranks  — lecturers  (58  per 
cent),  assistant  professors  (39  per 
cent)  and  associate  professors  (29 
per  cent)  — but  only  16  per  cent 
are  full  professors.  And  so, 
although  we  teach  more  women  in 
our  classes  and  we  award  some  of 
them  PhDs,  something  is  happen- 
ing that  women  are  not  attracted 
to  the  academy,  recruited,  support- 
ed and  mentored  adequately  or 
promoted  with  the  same  frequency 
as  their  male  counterparts. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 


We  love  it  when  our  readers  write 

The  Bulletin  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers; 
these  letters,  however,  must  be  original  to 
The  Bulletin  and  not  published  elsewhere.  Please 
limit  your  letter  to  500  words  or  less  and  send  them, 
fax  them,  e-mail  them  or  deliver  them  in  person  to: 
Ailsa  Ferguson,  associate  editor,  The  Bulletin, 

21  King’s  College  Circle;  fax,  978-7430;  e-mail, 
ailsa. ferguson@utoronto.ca 


made  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  women  and  minorities 
a priority  as  is  evident  in  the 
emphasis  on  diversity  in  Raising 
Our  Sights,  the  appointment  of 
Professor  Rona  Abramovitch  and 
Jan  Nolan  as  special  advisers  to  the 
provost  and  in  demanding  vigilant 
attention  to  what  is  frequendy 
referred  to  as  the  “chilly  climate” 
phenomenon  in  universities. 

But  until  we  critically  examine 
our  track  record  — as  demonstrat- 
ed by  Women  in  Arts  and 
Science,  a group  that  is  currently 
spearheading  a full-faculty  survey 
— and  explore  how  our  students 
and  faculty  are  experiencing  the 
academy,  we  will  simply  keep 
replicating  ourselves.  Excellent 
candidates  representing  diverse 
communities  will  only  be  attracted 
to  U of  T if  the  full  university 
community  pays  attention  to  the 
climate  to  which  we  invite  our 
colleagues.  Unfortunately  sexism, 
homophobia  and  racism  continue 
to  be  reflected  in  the  whole  uni- 
versity community.  As  educators 
and  as  leaders  we  must  all  take 
responsibility. 

Judy  Globerman 
Status  of  women  officer 


Words  on  the  Web 

The  Your  Thoughts  page  at  U ofT's  News  and  Events  Web  site 
(www.newsandevents.utoronto.ca)  has  received  numerous  letters 
about  the  ongoing  TA  strike.  A small  sample: 


Students  being 

INCONVENIENCED 

Prior  to  Tuesday  morning 
[Jan.  11]  I would  have  classified 
myself  as  on  the  side  of  the  TAs. 
However,  after  seeing  how  much 
inconvenience  they  caused  yester- 
day I have  changed  my  opinion. 

I learned  that  I may  have  a 
class  cancelled  because  of  this 
strike  and  since  I plan  to  gradu- 
ate in  June,  I will  have  to  scram- 
ble to  fit  another  course  in  that 
will  satisfy  my  program  require- 
ment (of  which  few  exist).  And 
stopping  the  traffic  from  entering 
the  school  for  three  minutes  per 
car  was  inconsiderate  and  delayed 
people  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  strike. 

I support  peaceful  protest,  but 
when  you  start  disrupting  people 
(and  students  were  the  main 
group  they  were  disrupting)  then 
that  is  where  I draw  the  line.  The 
TAs  claim  to  have  the  students’ 


interests  in  mind:  well,  if  you  are 
going  to  delay  my  graduation,  I 
do  not  call  that  being  supportive. 

Jonathan  Copley 
U of  Tat  Mississauga 

University  already 
discriminates 

In  Vice-Provost  Ian  Orchard’s 
letter,  it  is  mentioned  that  it 
would  be  discriminatory  to  pro- 
vide reductions  in  tuition  fees  or 
exemption  to  the  TAs,  who  are 
part  of  the  graduate  club.  This 
stance  does  not  lend  any  cre- 
dence to  the  university’s  point  of 
view.  Did  they  not  discriminate 
when  they  hired  certain  graduate 
students  as  TAs  on  the  basis  of 
academic  excellence?  Wasn’t  that 
discriminatory?  Now  why  not 
give  the  TAs  certain  exemptions 
in  the  tuition  fee? 

Hasan  Raza 
U of  Tat  Scarborough 


On  the  Other  Hand 

by  Nicholas  P a s h l e y 


A Rosy 

TT  T DOESN’T  feel  all  that  different, 

1L  does  it?  2000, 1 mean.  Frankly  I’m  just 
as  happy  to  have  1999  out  of  the  way.  I 
thought  the  old  year  ended  badly,  what 
with  those  University  of  Western  Ontario 
researchers  hogging  all  the  glory  with 
their  discovery  that  it’s  healthier  to  shake 
your  martinis  than  to  stir  them.  In  the 
long  term  it’s  going  to  be  U of  T’s  tractor 
fuelled  by  waste  kitchen  grease  that’s 
going  to  change  the  world,  but  it’s  martinis  that  win  the 
headlines,  judging  by  what  I hear  from  a colleague 
whose  daughter  attends  Western,  they  wouldn’t  have 
had  much  trouble  finding  volunteers  for  this  study. 

A recent  survey  declared  that  Canadians  are  feeling 
less  than  perky  about  the  immediate  future  but  I don’t 
buy  into  this  pessimism.  Heck,  I figure  as  long  as 
you’re  not  walking  the  picket  line  or  planning  to  use 
the  emergency  facilities  of  an  Ontario  hospital  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  things  are  looking  pretty  rosy. 
Apart  from  anything  else,  the  information  technology 
building  site  is  adding  several  minutes  to  my  walking 
patterns  every  day,  which  is  a big  boost  to  my  fitness 
program. 

And  if  you  need  further  proof  that  2000  is  going  to 
be  a wonderful  year  for  our  entire  species  (and  possi- 
bly one  or  two  others),  consider  this:  Celine  Dion  is 
taking  a year  off,  possibly  two.  Gaudeamus  igitur! 

The  new  year  has  already  been  full  of  major  news 
items.  Take  the  Sheila  Copps  saga.  The  federal  heritage 
minister  hit  the  headlines  earlier  this  month  after 
being  involved  in  what  is  technically  known  as  a “ker- 
fuffle” on  an  airplane.  Upon  sober  reflection,  most  of 
our  newspapers  later  concluded  that  there  had  in  fact 
been  nothing  actually  newsworthy  about  the  story 
except  as  an  opportunity  to  run  unflattering  pho- 
tographs of  Sheila  Copps,  which  is  generally  good 
enough. 

But  wait.  Perhaps  there  is  story  here.  The  pilot  of 


Indeed 

the  airplane  in  question  was  said  to  have 
been  concerned  about  the  alleged  “kerfuf- 
fle” because  it  caused  his  flight  to  21  min- 
utes late  leaving.  Now  it  is  a known  fact 
that  the  last  flight  to  leave  on  time 
from  any  airport  anywhere  involved  an 
aircraft  that  was  made  largely  of  canvas. 
This  particular  airplane  — the  scene  of 
the  possible  “kerfuffle”  or  “non-kerfuffle” 
— was  owned  by  a low-cost,  few-frills 
airline  whose  reputation  for  punctuality  is,  at  best, 
assailable. 

I don’t  want  to  hurt  anybody’s  feelings.  This  airline 
may,  after  all,  be  considering  donating  money  to  this 
university,  although  personally  I’d  rather  they  use  the 
cash  to  buy  a second  airplane.  So  I’m  not  even  going 
to  name  this  airline.  It’s  name  sounds  a bit  like  Heir- 
Trance-Hat  but  that’s  all  I’ll  say.  People  I talk  to  tend 
to  fall  into  two  camps  — they’ve  either  never  heard  of 
this  airline  or  they’ve  flown  with  this  airline.  And  if 
they’ve  flown  with  this  airline,  they  have  a story. 

I once  travelled  with  the  airline  I will  not  mention 
except  to  observe  that  its  motto  should  be:  A Once- 
in-a-Lifetime  Experience,  because  not  many  people 
willingly  do  it  twice.  My  story,  briefly,  was  this:  out- 
bound, two  hours  late  departing;  return  flight,  19 
hours  late  departing,  for  an  aggregate  of  nearly  a full 
day  of  lateness.  Still,  I look  on  the  bright  side.  I was 
able  to  check  my  luggage  for  21  hours  absolutely  free. 

But  that  was  back  in  the  1990s.  Nowadays  this  air- 
line gets  upset  over  a mere  21-minute  flight  delay.  I 
would  have  killed  for  21  minutes.  I would  have  had 
practically  a whole  extra  day  of  my  life.  I read  recent- 
ly that  smokers  can  count  on  losing  11  minutes  of 
their  lives  for  every  cigarette  smoked.  This  airline  was 
the  personal  equivalent  of  1 15  cigarettes. 

But  if  the  unnamed  airline  is  becoming  punctual 
and  Celine  Dion  is  voluntarily  muting  herself,  2000 
may  yet  hold  treasures  we  had  not  dreamed  of. 


Future 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  S15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  nancy.bush@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
—Metro  & Area  — 


Short-term  accommodation.  Bloor  west 
area  garden  apartment.  Close  to  subway.  Quiet 
comfortably  furnished  bachelor.  Fully  equipped 
kitchen.  TV,  VCR,  phone.  Private  entrance. 
Garage.  Reasonable  rates.  Suitable  for  U of  T vis- 
itors. Reservations  or  brochure  (41 6)  604-1 476. 

Annex.  Renovated,  furnished  one-bedroom. 
One  quiet,  non-smoker.  Deck,  two-level, 
hardwood  floors,  compact  kitchen,  bath 
(shower),  laundry.  10  minutes  to  U of  T. 
Permit  parking.  Available  February. 
References.  $930  inclusive.  Leave  message 
(416)  923-9696. 

Furnished  efficiency  apartment.  St. 

Clair/Christie.  Congenial,  quiet,  adult  home. 
Near  TTC,  short  distance  downtown. 
Attractive  decor,  bright,  cozy.  Private 
entrance,  garden,  laundry,  cable,  non- 
smoking, suit  one  mature  person,  no  pets. 
$475  includes  utilities.  (41 6)  654-0901 , leave 
message. 

Bathurst/Eglinton.  Furnished  4-bedroom 
home.  Large  kitchen,  large  family  room,  two 
full  bathrooms,  study,  central  air.  Garden, 
garage,  steps  to  TTC.  $2,300  incl.  Partial  util- 
ities. (416)  783-2239,  sfisher373@aol.com 

Jarvis/Gerrard.  Fully  furnished  1-  and  2- 
bedroom  spacious  condos  in  secure,  reno- 
vated building  minutes  from  College  street- 
car and  subway.  Underground  parking  also 
included.  Non-smoking  faculty  or  mature 
students  preferred.  No  pets.  Available 
immediately.  (416)  979-0028. 

Furnished,  large,  air-conditioned,  4- 

bedroom,  centre-hall  house,  quiet  crescent, 
Yonge-Davisville.  Family  room,  study,  2 bath- 
rooms, 5 appliances,  secluded  garden.  Near 
subway,  schools.  August  1 , 2000  — July  3 1 , 
2001.  Non-smokers.  References.  $2,600. 
(416)  485-6088,  keith@yorku.ca 

House  for  rent.  1 year:  May  1 , 2000  to  April 
30,  2001 . Furnished,  beautifully  renovated, 
large  Victorian  home  in  Cabbagetown.  Private 
back  garden  terrace.  3 bedrooms,  2 baths.  On 
quiet  cul-de-sac,  great  neighbourhood. 
Perfect  for  working  professionals. 
$2,700/month+.  Phone  (416)  324-8836. 

Annex  — 5 minutes  walk  from  St.  George 
campus.  A two-bedroom  + den,  furnished, 
air-conditioned  house  with  garden  and  park- 
ing. Available  May  1.  $2,000  plus  utilities. 
(416)  925-4090,  msjrobertson@home.com 

Three-bedroom  bungalow  in  Leaside 

as  of  February  1 5/00.  Large  backyard.  $1 ,800 
+ utilities.  Call  Anna  at  (416)  425-8062. 


Sabbatical  home,  U of  T prof,  3 bedrooms, 
1 ,400  sq.  ft.,  fully  furnished,  2 minutes  to  pub- 
lic transport,  30-minute  walk  to  St.  George 
campus.  Available  July-December  1 5,  2000. 
$1 ,400/month.  (41 6)  654-7434  (after  March 
15);  bobfugere@hotmail.com 

New  basement  apartment.  Long 
Branch/Lakeshore  area  on  streetcar  and  GO 
lines.  $750/month,  taxes,  utilites,  cable,  park- 
ing included.  Private  entrance,  bath,  kitchen 
with  appliances,  carpeted.  Non-smoker  pre- 
ferred. Available  February  1 . (416)  252-6136. 

Cottage-like  charm.  West  Beaches. 

Home  built  1930s,  near  Lake  Ontario.  Two 
bedrooms,  one  office.  Five  appliances,  sump- 
tuous garden,  large  quiet  lot.  Near  schools. 
Two-car  parking.  Walk  to  stores/GO  train, 
15-minute  ride  Union  Station.  Walk/bike 
nearby  Waterfront  Trail.  No  pets;  one  child 
OK.  Available  April  1 5/May  1 for  6 months, 
1 year,  or  longer.  With  utilities,  unfurnished, 
$1,750.  To  view  in  February  call  (916)  930- 
0821. 

Sublet:  mid/late  April  to  October  1 St. 

George  & Bloor.  Well-appointed,  spacious 
bachelor,  south  facing,  large  balcony,  fur- 
nished, right  by  U of  T campus  & subway. 
Includes  TV,  VCR,  utilities.  Phone  extra. 
$700/month.  (416)  929-4633. 

High  Park/Bloor.  Charming  two-storey  fur- 
nished apartment.  Fully  equipped.  2 bed- 
rooms. 172  bathrooms.  Central  air.  Large 
balcony  facing  west.  Parking.  Short-term 
rental.  No  pets.  $1,300  a month  inclusive. 
(416)  763-3899. 

Cabbagetown  Victorian,  furnished,  lots 
of  character,  4 floors,  3 bedrooms,  roof  deck, 
finished  basement  with  2 rooms,  laundry, 
sauna,  2 ' h baths,  gardens,  20-minute  walk 
to  campus.  $2,200  + utilities.  June  2000  — 
July  2001.  (416)  921-1002. 

Yonge/Summerhill,  2-bedroom  condo, 
fully  furnished  and  equipped.  New,  beautifully 
decorated, quiet,  ensuite  laundry,  1 parking. 
Walk  to  subway.  Available  March  1 . $2,400 
inclusive.  Maria  Beasley,  Prudential  S. 
Moranis  Realty,  (416)  449-2020. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Wanted:  sabbatical  house,  2 months  — 
May  and  June  2000.  For  medical/academic 
couple.  Please  contact  (416)  586-5298. 

Professor  and  wife  seek  house  to  rent 
in  Annex,  with  self-contained  third-floor 
apartment  for  graduate  student  son,  be- 
ginning July  1 . Prefer  unfurnished,  long- 
term rental.  However,  will  consider  one- 
year,  furnished  sabbatical  house. 


Excellent  references  from  U of  T faculty. 
(416)  531-2905. 

Professional  coi^le  available  for  housesitting/ 
sabbaticals.  Reliable  and  responsible.  Please 
contact  (416)  783-6027. 

Canadian-German  couple,  both  teach- 
ers, seek  a central  Toronto  home  to  housesit 
for  a year  beginning  August  2000.  Fax:  01 1 - 
49-40-39-21-28.  E-mail:  Gbergfeld@aol.com 

Seeking  furnished  house.  Overseas  vis- 
iting professor  on  sabbatical  seeking  quiet, 
bright,  three  or  four-bedroom  furnished 
house  (family  with  2 adults  and  2 kids).  We 
are  non-smokers.  TTC.  Walk  from  U of  T, 
amenities.  Close  to  good  schools. 
Excellent  references.  01/02/00  to  31/12/01 . 
Leave  messages  to  Jaelson  Castro  on  (41 6) 
516-4224.  E-mail:  jbc@di.ufpe.br 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Wanted  by  female  professional:  bright 
room  in  house  (not  basement)  around 
Rosedale/Summerhill/Forest  Hill.  Private  bath- 
room, driveway  parking,  kitchen  with  dish- 
washer, microwave.  House  should  be  clean, 
well-maintained;  owner  — female,  non- 
smoking Please  call  (416)  823-4902. 

St.  Clair/Avenue  Road.  Fully  furnished 
large  room  in  large  flat  available  February  1 
— March  31,  maybe  longer.  Includes  tele- 
phone, TV,  cable,  laundry,  access  to  kitchen 
& living-room.  Non-smoker.  No  parking. 
920-6081. 

Designer  home  to  share.  Third-floor  suite 
with  living-room,  bedroom,  private  bath- 
room and  kitchenette.  Very  attractively  fur- 
nished. Located  on  St.  Joseph  Street.  Minutes 
to  University  of  Toronto.  $1,100  per  month. 
For  information  call  (41 6)  351  -0508. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


House  exchange,  England.  Royston, 
Hertfordshire:  13  miles  south  of  Cambridge, 
45  miles  north  of  London  on  main  rail  line. 
Beautiful  4-bedroom  house,  fully  furnished. 
Deep  pond  in  garden  so  unsuitable  for  young 
children.  Seeking  exchange  similar  in  Toronto 
area  for  6 months  or  so,  after  April.  Contact: 
strickland.clark@virgin.net 


Bed  &.  Breakfast 


TO's  BEST  B&B:  Wedgewood  House. 

Excellent  rates,  outstanding  value.  Great 
breakfasts.  Lovely,  bright,  spacious  house 
on  historic  street.  Quiet  and  hospitable. 
Smoke-/pet-free.  Parking.  Short  walk  to 
U of  T,  ROM,  Yorkville.  (416)  928-0619. 

$25/$35  per  night  single/double.  Annex, 
600  metres  to  Robarts,  7-night  minimum, 
no  breakfast  but  share  new  kitchen;  free  pri- 
vate phone  line,  TV,  laundry.  Smoke-free, 
pet-free,  quiet  and  civilized,  for  visiting 
academics  and  post-docs.  http://members. 
home.net/5201  (416)  200-4037  or 
73231 .1 6@compuserve.com 

Casa  Nina.  Bed  and  breakfast  in  the  Casa 
Loma  area.  Comfort  and  convenience.  Walk 
to  subway.  Double  and  twin  beds.  Short- 
term lease  available.  (416)  516-7298.  E-mail 
dc757@torfree.net 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Ski  at  Tremblant:  beautiful  chalet  in  the 
Laurentians  7 minutes  from  the  hill,  Tremblant 
North.  3-bedroom,  17;  bathroom,  breath- 
taking lakefront  view  of  mountains;  all 
equipped.  Responsible  non-smokers,  no  pets. 
Minimum  1 week.  (416)  485-5820  evenings. 


Houses  & 
Properties 
For  Sale 


St.  Catharines,  cozy  3-bedroom  house,  fin- 
ished rec  room,  walk-out  to  patio,  $1 29,000. 
Thorold,  2-storey  house,  $45,000.  (416)  972- 
0743. 

High  Park.  Bright  and  comfortable  house  in 
move-in  condition.  2 storeys,  solid  brick, 
semi-detached.  Mostly  renovated,  with  eat- 
in  kitchen.  Central  air,  2-car  parking.  Close  to 
subway  and  schools.  $229,500.  Private.  No 
agents.  (416)  762-1601. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist,  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street. 
944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Experienced  in  psychotherapy  for  anxiety, 
depression  and  relationship  problems. 
Coverage  under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 14  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  & St.  George).  928-3460. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress, 
gay/lesbian  issues,  women's  issues.  U of  T ex- 
tended health  benefits  apply.  Evening  ap- 
pointments available.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  961  - 
8962. 

Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
psychotherapy  for  depression;  anxiety;  work, 
family,  relationship  problems;  sexual  orien- 
tation, women's  issues.  U of  T health  bene- 
fits apply.  Day  or  evening  appointments. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor). 
(416)  961-8962. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  personal 
and  relationship  problems,  mental  health 
needs,  personal  growth;  issues  related  to 
disability.  Day  or  evening  appointments  avail- 
able. Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist,  252  Bloor  Street  West  (923- 
6641,  ext.  2448).  May  be  covered  by  UT 
health  insurance. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety,  de- 
pression, personal  and  relationship  concerns. 
U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  registered  psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
1935  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Martin  Antony  (Psychologist)  & 

Associates.  Practising  in  assessment  and 
short-term,  cognitive-behavioural  treatment 
of  anxiety  and  mood  problems,  including: 
fears/phobias,  social  and  performance  anxi- 
ety, panic  attacks,  agoraphobia,  chronic 
worry/stress,  obsessions/compulsions,  and 
depression/low  self-esteem.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  full 


coverage.  Daytime,  evening,  and  weekend 
appointments  available.  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  994-9722. 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and  cou- 
ple therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan  pro- 
vides. For  a consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A. 
White,  Psychologist,  535-9432, 1 40  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  pro- 
cess that  enables  separating  couples  to  devel- 
op their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as  custody 
and  support.  The  reduced  conflict  has  immedi- 
ate and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all  parties.  Peggy 
O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C. Psych.  Assoc.  324-9444. 

Electrolysis,  facials  (50%  off  1st  TRT). 

Waxing.  Peeling.  Men  & women.  Certified  elec- 
trologists.  Safe,  sterile.  Introductory  offer,  pack- 
ages available.  7 days.  Lowest  prices  downtown. 
Bay  Street  Clinic:  1033  Bay,  #322,  921-1357; 
Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George,  #700, 
924-2355.  North  York  398-9883. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains  and  stress.  31 
years'  experience.  Your  extended  medical  in- 
surance covers  the  full  cost.  St.  George/Bloor. 
Ann  Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  960-1768. 

Family  Fitness  With  Karate.  Beautiful 
body;  increased  energy;  skill  building.  $45 
each,  every  3 months.  George  Dowar  (41 6) 
449-7893. 


Miscellany 


TRAVEL-teach  English.  5-day/40-hour 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course,  Toronto 
April  3-7  (or  by  correspondence).  1,000s  of 
jobs  available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package.  Toll  free  1 -888-270-2941 . 

INCOME  TAX  PREPARATION  — FREE 
CONSULTATION.  Canadian  and  U S.  Fast 
turnaround.  Experienced  personalized  profes- 
sional services,  planning  and  advice  on  all  tax, 
business  and  financial  matters.  Sidney  S.  Ross, 
Chartered  Accountant,  2345  Yonge  Street, 
Suite  300.  Tel.  485-6069,  fax  480-9861 . 

OISE/UT  Spanish  Classes.  Winter  term 
January  31  — April  15.  Communicative 
method.  ALSO:  Program  for  Children. 
Registration:  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W„  10th 
Floor,  Office  10-136.  Tel.  (416)  921-3155. 

BOOKS!  BOOKS!  Recycle  your  surplus 

now  through  the  annual  University  College 
Book  Sale.  Proceeds  support  college  library.  > 
For  Toronto-wide  pickup  phone  (416)  978- 
0372  or  fax  (416)  978-3802. 

Olympus  Fluorescent  Microscope  BH2, 

100  watt  mercury,  triocular  head,  four  ob- 
jectives (plan)  plus  target  objectives;  mint 
condition,  asking  $5,000.  35  new  assorted 
Jena  Zeiss  objectives  25mm  threading,  3 
Nikon  objectives.  Call  (416)  598-4991. 

Bayer  Clinitek  200+  Urine  Chemistry 
Analyzer,  mint  condition;  retail  $10,000+, 
asking  $2,000.  Elga  Stat  Medica  60  high  end 
laboratory  water  purification  unit  with  75L 
holding  tank  (1  year  old);  retail  $15,000, 
asking  $3,000.  Call  (416)  598-4991 . 

Attention  authors.  Ask  us  how  we  can 

help  you  publish  your  book  or  CD-ROM. 
Services  include  editing,  page  design,  graph- 
ics, photography  and  arranging  for  cost-ef- 
fective reproduction,  binding  and  packag- 
ing. Studio  High  Techniques.  (416)252-6136. 

ASTHMATIC  VOLUNTEERS.  Subjects  with 
MILD  ASTHMA,  non-smokers,  18-40  years 
old,  for  research  study  at  U of  T.  Able  to  ride 
a bicycle  for  30  minutes.  We  pay  CASH.  Tel: 
(416)  978-0164. 


A CELEBRATION  TO  MARK  THE  OFFICIAL  OPENING  OF  THE 

University  of  Toronto 

Centre  for  the  Study  of  Pain 


1 1 


WITH  GUEST  SPEAKER 

Dr.  Ronald  Dubner, 

University  of  Morylond, 
Ediior  in-Chief  "Pom" 

JT  TOPIC 

"Unraveling  the  Puzzle 
of  Persistent  Pain" 

Wednesday,  February  2 , 2000,  1 600  hours 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

1 24  Edward  Slreet,  Lecture  Room  1 70 

All  are  welcome 

If  you  plan  to  attend  this  event,  please 
RSVP  to  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Pain 
(416j  979-4762 
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Events 


Lectures 


The  Further  One  Goes,  the  Less 
One  Knows:  Dialectical  Reversal 
in  Religion,  Philosphy  and 
Literature. 

Tuesday,  January  25 

Prof.  Zhang  Longxi,  City  University  of 
Hong  Kong;  Richard  Charles  & Esther 
Yewpick  Lee  Chair  in  Chinese  Thought 
8c  Culture  series.  1083  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  10  a.m.  to  noon.  Arts  S3  Science 

Who  Rules  Hong  Kong? 

Wednesday,  January  26 

Martin  Chu  Ming  Lee,  Democratic  party 
of  Hong  Kong;  D.B.  Goodman  memori- 
al lecture.  Bennett  Lecture  Hall,  Flavelle 
House,  78  Queen’s  Park.  4 p.m.  Law 

Pantomime  Horses  and  Method 
Actors:  The  Young  British  Artist. 

Wednesday,  January  26 
Prof.  Elizabeth  Legge,  fine  art;  The 
Interpretation  of  Art,  the  Art  of 
Interpretation  series.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m.  Fine  Art 

Spirituality  and 
Psychological  Healing. 

Wednesday,  January  26 

Marion  Woodman,  Jungian  analyst, 
London,  Ont.;  Restoring  Hope  and 
Healing:  A Spirituality  for  the  New 
Millennium  series.  Elliott  MacGuigan 
Hall,  Regis  College.  67  St.  Nicholas  St. 
7:30  p.m.  Series  pass  (six  lectures)  $50; 
single  lecture  $10.  Regis 

On  Some  Specific 
Characteristics  of 
Chinese  Buddhism. 

Thursday,  January  27 

Prof.  Wing-cheuk  Chan,  Brock 
University;  Richard  Charles  8c  Esther 
Yewpick  Lee  Chair  in  Chinese  Thought 
8c  Culture  series.  163  University  College. 
10  a.m.  to  noon.  Arts  & Science 

Constructing  Poverty: 

The  Architecture  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Thursday,  January  27 

Gregory  Paul  Caicco,  Pontifical  Institute 
of  Mediaeval  Studies.  Common  Room, 
PIMS,  59  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E. 
4:10  p.m.  PIMS 

Professionalism,  Mandatory 
Mediation  and 
Time-Based  Billings. 

Thursday,  January  27 

Martin  Teplitsky,Teplitsky,  Colson;  Taking 
Stock:  Challenge  and  Change  in  the  Legal 
Profession  series.  Solarium,  Falconer  Hall, 
84  Queens  Park.  5 to  7 p.m.  Law 

Enzymes  as  Catalysts. 

Friday,  January  28 

Prof.  Richard  Schowen,  University  of 
Kansas;  Peter  Yates  lecture.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 

Artificial  Animals  (and  LIumans): 
From  Physics  to  Intelligence. 

Sunday,  January  30 

Prof.  Demetri  Terzopoulos,  computer 
science.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

New  Music. 

Tuesday,  February  1 

Alex  Pauk,  composer  and  Esprit 
Orchestra  music  director  and  conductor. 
330  Edward  Johnson  Building.  Noon. 
Music 


Unravelling  the  Puzzle  of 
Persistent  Pain. 

Wednesday,  February  2 
Dr.  Ronald  Dubner,  University  of 
Maryland;  in  conjunction  with  the  offi- 
cial opening  of  the  University  ofToronto 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Pain.  Room  170, 
124  Edward  St.  4 p.m.  Dentistry 

Argilos: 

A Greek  Colony  in  Thrace. 

Wednesday,  February  2 

Prof.  Jacques  Perreault,  University  of 
Montreal.  Lecture  Theatre,  Royal 
Ontario  Museum.  5:15  p.m. 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Toronto 
Society 

The  Healing  Mission  of  Jesus. 

Wednesday,  February  2 

Prof.  Scott  Lewis,  S.J.,  Regis  College; 
Restoring  Hope  and  Healing:  A 

Spirituality  for  the  New  Millennium 
series.  Elliott  MacGuigan  Hall,  Regis 
College.  67  St.  Nicholas  St.  7:30  p.m. 
Series  pass  (six  lectures)  $50;  single 
lecture  $10.  Regis 

Revisiting  The  Deserted  Village-. 
The  History  of  the  Book  and 
Literary  Interpretation. 

Thursday,  February  3 

Prof.  Robin  Jackson,  English.  Alumni 
Hall,  Victoria  College.  4:15  p.m.  Centre 
for  the  Book,  English  and  Victoria 

On  Realism,  Idealism 
and  the  Environment. 

Thursday,  February  3 

Eva  Ligeti,  former  environmental 
commissioner  of  Ontario;  Douglas  H. 
Pimlott  lecture.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  6 p.m.  Innis 

Enhancing  Drug  Discovery: 
Using  Combinatorial  Synthesis. 

Sunday,  February  6 

Prof.  Michael  Organ,  York  University. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Love  and  Disease: 

A Renaissance  Perspective. 

Monday,  February  7 

Prof.  Massimo  Ciavolella,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  328 
University  College.  4 p.m.  UC 

The  2000  Election  in  the  U.S.: 
Can  the  Voice  of  the  People 
Be  Heard? 

Monday,  February  7 
Prof.  William  Kenan,  Colby  College; 
Allan  Bloom  memorial  lecture.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m.  Political 
Science  and  John  M.  Olin  Lecture 
Series 

Deconstructing  “Pressures  for 
Thinness”:  Middle  and  High 
School  Students  Transform  Their 
School  Environment. 

Monday,  February  7 
Prof.  Niva  Piran,  OISE/UT;  Popular 
Feminism  series.  2-212  OISE/UT,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m.  Women's  Studies  in 
Education,  OISE/UT 

W'hy  the  Best  and  the  Brightest 
Do  Not  Run:  A Discussion  of 
Candidate  Emergence  in  the 
U.S.  Congressional  Elections. 

Tuesday,  February  8 

Prof.  William  Kenan,  Colby  College; 
Allan  Bloom  memorial  lecture.  3037 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  10  a.m.  Political 
Science  and  John  M.  Olin  Lecture  Series 

Words  and  Pictures  in 
Perspective:  A View  of  the  North. 

Tuesday,  February  8 

Roberta  Bondar,  astronaut,  Canadian 
Space  Agency;  Ran  Ide  memorial  lecture. 
001  Emmanuel  College.  4 p.m.  Victoria 
University 


The  Property  of  a Lady: 
Women  and  Book  Collecting. 

Tuesday,  February  8 

Marie  Korey,  librarian,  Massey  College. 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College.  4:15  p.m. 
Friends  of  the  Victoria  College  Library 

From  Tunis  to  Tivoli: 
Possible  Islamic  Sources  for 
the  “Italian  Garden.” 

Wednesday,  February  9 
Prof.  Lisa  Golombek,  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  civilizations;  The  Interpretation 
of  Art,  the  Art  of  Interpretation  series. 
140  University  College.  4:30  p.m.  Fine  Art 

Ecology  and  Healing. 

Wednesday,  February  9 

Prof.  Heather  Eaton,  St.  Paul’s 
University,  Ottawa;  Restoring  Hope  and 
Healing:  A Spirituality  for  the  New 
Millennium  series.  Elliott  MacGuigan 
Hall,  Regis  College.  67  St.  Nicholas  St. 
7:30  p.m.  Series  pass  (six  lectures)  $50; 
single  lecture  $10.  Regis 

The  Madness  of  Rusa  II: 
Ayanis  and  the  End  of  the 
Urartian  Empire. 

Wednesday,  February  9 

Prof.  P.  Zimansky,  Boston  University; 
Ronald  Morton  Smith  memorial  lecture. 
Auditorium,  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  8 p.m.  Canadian 
Society  for  Mesopotamian  Studies 

The  Kuiper  Belt  and  the 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 

Sunday,  February  13 

Prof.  Martin  Duncan,  Queen’s 
University;  joint  meeting  with  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  Canada. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 


COLLOQUIA 


Ethical  Issues  in  Conducting 
Research  in  Aboriginal 
Communities. 

Wednesday,  January  26 

Marlene  Brant  Castellano,  Lynne  Davis, 
Michele  Harding  and  Lilian  Wells. 
Dean’s  Conference  Room,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  Noon  to  1 p.m.  Research 
Services  and  Research  Office,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

Role  of  the  Dorsomedial  Frontal 
Cortex  and  Frontal  Eye  Fields  in 
Oculomotor  Behaviour. 

Wednesday,  January  26 
Prof.  Edward  Tehovnik,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  2110  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  4 p.m.  Psychology 

The  Good,  the  Bad  and  the  Ugly. 

Thursday,  January  27 
Paul  Kwiat,  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratories,  NM.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

“Making  a Fatal  Mistake”:  The 
Eaton  and  Rockefeller  Gifts  to 
Support  Full-Time  Clinical 
Teaching  at  U of  T and  the 
Provincial  Inquiry  of  1923. 
Wednesday,  February  2 

Marianne  Stevens,  Institute  for  the 
History  8c  Philosophy  of  Science  8c 
Technology.  323  Old  Victoria  College. 
4 p.m.  IHPST 

Sonoluminescence: 

The  Star  in  ajar. 

Thursday,  February  3 

Prof.  Seth  Butterman,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 

The  Ethics  of  Alternative 
Medicine. 

Thursday,  February  3 

Prof.  Merrijoy  Kelner  and  Bev  Wellman, 


Institute  for  Human  Development,  Life 
Course  and  Aging.  Flavelle  House,  78 
Queen’s  Park  Cres.  5:30  p.m.  Research 
Services  and  Research  Office,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

Spontaneous  and  Designed 
Assembly  of  Metal  Oxoalkoxide 
Structures  on  Surfaces: 
Characterization  and  Catalysis. 

Friday,  February  4 
Prof.  Susannah  Scott,  University  of 
Ottawa.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

Vision  as  a Supporting  Actor: 
Sharing  the  Bill  With 
Memory  and  Action. 

Wednesday,  February  9 
Prof.  Robert  Sekuler,  Brandeis 
University.  2110  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 p.m.  Psychology 

The  Case  for  Replacing 
Concentration  Measurements  by 
Fugacity  Measurements  in 
Environmental  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology. 

Friday,  February  11 
Prof.  Frank  Gobas,  Simon  Fraser 
University.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

Virtual  Bits: 

Challenges  and  Opportunities 
of  Digital  Science  Museums. 

Friday,  February  11 

David  Pantalony  and  Steve  Walton, 
Institute  for  the  History  8c  Philosophy  of 
Science  8c  Technology.  001  Emmanuel 
College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 


Seminars 


Identification  of  Podocalyxin-like 
Protein  I as  a Novel  Cell  Surface 
Marker  for  Hemangioblasts  in 
the  Murine  AGM  Region. 

Wednesday,  January  26 
Dr.  Takahiko  Hara, Tokyo.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenjeld 
Research  Institute 

Gender  and  Environmental 
Sustainability. 

Wednesday,  January  26 

Prof.  Matgrit  Eichler,  Institute  for 
Women’s  Studies  8c  Gender  Studies. 
2053  Wilson  Hall,  New  College.  Noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  $5. 
Women's  Studies  S3  Gender  Studies 

Human  Rights  and  Conflict 
Resolution  in  the  Middle  East. 

Thursday,  January  27 

Prof  Edy  Kaufman,  Hebrew  University, 
Jerusalem.  3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to 
6 p.m.  Political  Science 

The  Rostral  Ventral  Medulla, 
Automatic  Regulation  and  the 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome. 

Thursday,  January  27 

Dr.  Eugene  Nattie,  Dartmouth  Medical 
School.  3231  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 p.m.  Physiology 

Molecular  Genetic  Analysis  of 
Hormone  Signal  Transduction  in 
Arabidopsis. 

Friday,  January  28 
Prof.  Peter  McCourt,  botany.  3127  South 
Building,  U of  T at  Mississauga.  Noon. 
Erindale  Biology 


Democratic  Justice. 

Friday,  January  28 
Prof.  Ian  Shapiro,  Yale  University.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m.  Political 
Science 

Scaling  Phenomena  in 
Telecommunications . 

Tuesday,  February  1 

Prof.  Murad  Taqqu,  Boston  University. 
Room  230,  222  College  St.  4 p.m.  Fields 
Institute  and  Statistics 

Human  Observations 
Concerning  the  Vascular  Effects 
of  Organic  Nitrates. 

Wednesday,  February  2 
Dr.  John  Parker,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
4227  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Pharmacology 

Guardians  of  the  Brain: 
Microglia  and  Roles  of 
Their  Ion  Channels. 

Thursday,  February  3 
Prof.  Lyanne  Schlichter,  physiology.  3231 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Physiology 

Some  Side  Effects  of  the  Doctors’ 
“Plot”  on  Soviet  Public  Health. 

Thursday,  February  3 

Christopher  Burton,  Centre  for  Russian 
8c  East  European  Studies.  14352  Robarts 
Library.  7 to  9 p.m.  Russian  S3  East 
European  Studies 

Auxin  Signals  in  Plant  Cell 
Axis  Formation. 

Friday,  February  4 
Prof.  Thomas  Berleth,  botany.  3127 
South  Building,  U ofT  at  Mississauga. 
Noon.  Erindale  Biology 

Towards  Carbonless  Plastics? 
Synthesis,  Properties  and 
Applications  of  Novel 
Polymeric  Materials  Based  on 
Inorganic  Elements. 
Wednesday,  February  9 
Prof.  Ian  Manners,  chemistry.  116 
Wallberg  Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

Steroid  Hormone  Receptors  and 
Coactivator  Complexes. 

Wednesday,  February  9 

Prof.  Joseph  Torchia,  University  of 
Western  Onrario.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Kabbalistic  Hermeneutics: 
Secrecy  and  the  Disclosure  of 
Withholding. 

Thursday,  February  10 
Prof.  Elliot  Wolfson,  New  York 
University.  200B  Bancroft  Hall,  4 
Bancroft  Ave.  3 p.m.  Near  & Middle 
Eastern  Civilizations 

Sensory  Control  of  the  Startle 
Reflex:  Vestibular,  Trigeminal 
and  Acoustic  Pathways  Suggest 
Two  New  Theories. 

Thursday,  February  10 
Prof.  John  Yeomans,  psychology.  3231 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Physiology 

Descent  With  Modification: 
Genes,  Form  and  the  Tempo 
of  Evolution. 

Friday,  February  11 
Prof.  Ellen  Larsen,  zoology.  3127  South 
Building,  U of  T at  Mississauga.  Noon. 
Erindale  Biology 

Indigenous  Difference  and  the 
Constitution  of  Canada. 

Friday,  February  11 
Prof.  Patrick  Macldem,  Faculty  of  Law. 
3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Political  Science 

~ Continued  on  Page  14  ~ 
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Faculty  of  Law 
University  of  Toronto 


2000  D.  B.  GOODMAN 
MEMORIAL  LECTURE 


“Who  Rules  Hong  Kong?” 

Mr.  Martin  Chu  Ming  Lee 

Chairman,  Democratic  Party  of  Hong  Kong 


Wednesday  January  26,  2000 

4:00  p.m. 


Bennett  Lecture  Hall 
Flavelle  House 
78  Queens  Park 


All  are  welcome  to  attend  the  lecture. 


You  are  invited  to  attend 
a Memorial  Service  for 

PROFESSOR  EMERITUS 
VICTOR  E.  GRAHAM 

(1920-1999) 

at  2 p.m.  on  Monday,  February  7,  2000 
in  West  Hall  of  University  College. 

For  further  information,  contact 
the  Principal’s  Office  at  University  College 
Telephone  978-3160 


SHOWCASE 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 

MULTIMEDIA  & DIGITAL  COURSEWARE 


Tuesday,  February  8,  2000  Centre  for  Academic  Technology 
10  am  - 4 pm  Information  Commons 

Robarts  Library,  4th  Floor 


The  Provost’s  Office  and 
the  Centre  for  Academic 
Technology,  Information 
Commons,  are  pleased  to 
offer  Showcase  2000,  our 
fourth  annual  presentation 
of  multimedia  and  digital 


courseware  developed  by 
faculty,  staff  and  students. 
The  developers  will  be  on 
hand  to  demonstrate  their 
projects.  Come  and  learn 
about  new  directions  for 
technology  in  teaching! 


For  more  information,  contact  Jay  Moonah  by  telephone  at 
(416)  946-5341  or  by  e-mail  at  jay.moonah@utoronto.ca 

Web  Site:  http://www.utoronto.ca/cat/showcase/ 

All  welcome.  No  registration  or  fee  required  for  attendance. 


Events 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Issues  in  Urban  Health. 

Monday,  January  31  to 
Friday,  February  4 
University  College  Symposium  22.  All 
sessions  in  179  University  College  unless 
stated  otherwise. 

Monday,  January  31 

Keynote  speakers:  Vivek  Goel,  health 
administration,  on  Sustaining  Canada’s 
Health  System;  and  Harvey  Skinner, 
public  health  sciences,  Making  Health 
Within  Reach  of  Everyone;  sponsored  by 
the  U C AJumni  Office.  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  1 
William  Osier:  Canada’s  High  Priest  of 
Health.  10:10  a.m. 

Measuring  the  Quality  of  Urban  Life 
and  Urban  Environment  Health  in 
South  East  Toronto.  11.10  a.m. 

Goal  Succession  After  Hospital 
Restructuring:  The  Case  of  Wellesley 
Central.  12:10  p.m. 

Personal  Troubles  and  Public  Issues:  The 
Health  and  Well-Being  of  Teenage 
Mothers  and  Children.  1:10  p.m. 

Death  in  London:  17th-Century  Bills  of 
Morality.  2:10  p.m. 

Consultation:  A Model  for 

Incorporating  Diverse  Perspectives  in 
Ethical  Decision  Making.  3:10  p.m. 

The  Breakdown,  by  Diane  Cave;  special 
performance  presented  by  the  UC 
drama  program.  Howard  Ferguson  Hall. 
7:3Q  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  2 

Chemical  Contaminants  in  Urban  Areas 
and  Their  Potential  Impacts  on  Human 
and  Ecosystem  Health.  10:10  a.m. 
Psychiatry  and  the  City.  11:10  a.m. 
Deadly  Visitations  in  Dark  Times: 
Cholera  in  19th-Century  Gibraltar. 
12:10  p.m. 

Faith  and  Healing  in  18th-Century 
Portugal.  1:10  p.m. 

The  Economic  Case  for  Physical 
Education.  2:10  p.m. 

Showing  of  film  Exposure:  Environmental 
Links  to  Breast  'Cancer,  discussion  to 
follow.  3:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  3 

Priorities  in  Nutrition  in  Low  Income 
Asia.  10:10  a.m. 

The  Tropics  of  Home:  Victorian 
Representations  of  Factory  Workers. 
11:10  a.m. 

Biosafety  at  the  Top  of  the  World: 
Unearthing  the  Secrets  of  Spanish  Flu. 
12:10  p.m. 

But  Can  You  Hear  Your  Breathing? 
Lessons  From  the  Mountain  Top.  1:10  p.m. 
Mapping  Urban  Health  Determinants 
and  Outcomes:  A Community- 

University  Collaboration.  2:10  p.m. 

The  Wellesley  Central  Health  Bus:  A 
Mobile  Response  to  Issues  of  Access  in 
Marginalized  Communities.  3:10  p.m. 

Friday,  February  4 
The  Distressed  City:  Work  and  Leisure 
in  Urban  Time  and  Space.  10:10  a.m. 

It’s  Not  an  Urban  Myth:  The  Decline  in 
the  Quality  of  Health  Care  Services  in 
the  GTA.  11:10  a.m. 

The  Role  of  Palliative  Care  and  Hospice 
in  Urban  Health.  12:10  p.m. 

“Tell  Them  Who  I Was”:  The  Social 
Construction  of  Aphasia.  1:10  p.m. 

The  Unhealthy  City  in  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson.  2:10  p.m. 

Data  Analysis  for  Commercial  & 
Industrial  Applications. 

Tuesday  February  1 to 
Friday,  February  4 

This  workshop  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
an  international  forum  for  sharing  math- 


ematical results  and  ideas  on  data 
analysis  across  the  mathematics,  statis- 
tics, physics,  biophysics,  computer 
science  and  engineering  communities. 
It  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  industrial 
researchers  to  exhibit  provoking 
problems  arising  from  the  diverse  data 
analysis  needs  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  sectors.  Fields  Institute, 
222  College  St.  Program  details  and 
registration  information:  946-5610; 
nortel.institute@utoronto.ca.  Fields 
Institute  for  Research  in  Mathematical  Sciences 
and  Nortel  Institute  for  Telecommunications 

Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Tuesday,  February  1 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  February  10 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4:30  p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesdays,  January  26, 
February  2 and  February  9 
Favourite  standards  and  students 
arrangements  and  compositions.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  January  27 

Peter  Stoll,  clarinet,  John  Hawkins, 
piano,  and  Randy  Smith  electronic 
operator.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  10 

Darryl  Edwards,  tenor,  and  Lorna 
MacDonald,  soprano.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

U ofT  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Friday,  January  28 
Raffi  Armenian,  music  director  and 
conductor.  MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Wind  Symphony  & 
Concert  Band. 

■Saturday,  January  29 

Jeffrey  Renolds  and  Cameron  Walter, 
conductors.  MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

U ofT  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Friday,  February  4 

David  Zafer,  guest  conductor.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 

Contemporary  Music  Ensemble. 

Thursday,  February  10 

Gary  Kuesha,  director.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  February  1 1 

The  Bach  Consort.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $20,  students  and  seniors  $10. 

NEWMAN  CENTRE 
1999  Canadian  Music 
Competitions  Winners. 

Sunday,  January  30 
Showcase  of  winners  of  the  1999 
Canadian  Music  Competitions,  piano, 
guitar  and  violin.  Ground  floor.  Tickets 
$5.  Information:  487-0345. . 

HART  HOUSE 
Concert  of  Contemporary 
Canadian  Music. 

Sunday,  February  6 


I Virtuosi  de  Toronto  Chamber 
Orchestra;  Fabio  Mastrangelo,  director, 
Jacques  Israelievitch,  concert  master. 
Great  Hall.  6:30  p.m.  For  Tickets  call 
978-8091.  Canadian  Studies,  UC  and  Arts 
13  Science. 


Plays  & Readings 


Tuesdays  to  Saturdays, 
January  25  to  February  5 

By  Tomson  Highway;  directed  Leah 
Cherniak,  designed  by  Astrid  Janson. 
World  premiere,  presented  by  the 
University  College  drama  program. 
Helen  Gardiner  Phelan  Playhouse,  79A 
St.  George  St.  Performances  at  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $12,  students  and  seniors  $8. 

Bonsoir,  Monsieur  Ionesco. 

Wednesday  to  Sunday, 
February  2 to  February  6 
An  adaptation  of  Ionesco’s  The  Bald 
Soprano;  adapted  and  directed  by  Teo 
Blacu.  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of 
Drama  presentation.  Robert  Gill 
Theatre,  Koffler  Students  Services 
Centre.  Performances  at  8 p.m.  except 
Sunday  2 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $8;  Sunday  pay  what  you  can. 
Box  Office:  978-7986. 

Lysistrata. 

Wednesdays  to  Saturdays, 
February  2 to  February  12 

By  Aristophanes,  translated  by  Nicholas 
Rudall;  directed  by  Vinetta  Strombergs. 
Theatre  Erindale  production.  Erindale 
Studio  Theatre,  U of  T at  Mississauga. 
Performances  at  7:30,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday;  Friday  and  Saturday,  8 p.m. 
Saturday  matinee  Feb.  12,  2 p.m.  Tickets 
$10,  students  and  seniors  $7  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  and  for  matinee;  $12, 
students  and  seniors  $8  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Box  Office:  (905)  569-4369. 


Films 


Hart  House  Film  Board 
Screening. 

Thursday,  February  3 

Work  of  emerging  filmmakers.  Music 
Room,  Hart  House.  7 p.m. 


Exhibitions 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
All  in  the  Golden  Afternoon: 
The  Inventions  of  Lewis  Carroll. 

To  January  28 

Illustrated  editions  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  Alice  Through  the  Looking 
Glass  and  the  Hunting  of  the  Snark  as 
well  as  other  works  by  C.L.  Dodgson; 
selections  from  the  Joseph  Brabant 
Collection.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

To  February  3 
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Notable  Selections. 

Leading  figures  from  U ofT  choose  per- 
sonally memorable  works  from  the  Hart 
House  Permanent  Collection.  East 
Gallery. 

A Strange  Elation. 

Photographs  by  Steven  Evans  from  A 
Strange  Elation  — Hart  House:  The 
First  80  Years.  West  Gallery.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to 
7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to 

4 p.m. 

NEWMAN  CENTRE 
A Spiritual  Christmas. 

To  February  4 

Works  by  David  Rankine,  Julia  Pletneva, 
Bohdan  Holowacki  and  Lynn  Mclllvride 
Evans.  Ground  Floor.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  MISSISSAUGA 
spilled  edge  soft  corners. 

To  February  13 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  that  open  the 
boundaries  of  abstraction  by  abandoning 
the  tradition  form  of  frame  and  stretch- 
er. Blackwood  Gallery.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Wednesday  and  Friday  to  Sunday,  1 to 

5 p.m.;  Thursday,  1 to  9 p.m. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Franklin  Five  Watercolours. 

To  February  25 

Works  by  Wendy  Bannerman,  Janice 
Blahut,  Joan  Garratt,  Alan  Horne 
and  Janet  Ellis  Kaye,  members  of  the 
Franklin  Carmichael  Art  Group, 
Etobicoke.  E.J.  Pratt  Library. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 

6 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to 
4:45  p.m. 


Miscellany 


Universal  Championship 
Wrestling. 

Thursday,  January  27 

Universal  Championship  Wrestling  live 
in  the  squared  circle  of  the  Hangar  floor; 
guests  on  the  card  include  Rhino,  Scott 
DAmore,  King  Kong  Bundy  and  Joe  E. 
Legend.  Hangar.  9 p.m.  Tickets  S15. 
SAC 

Juggling  It  All: 

Balancing  Work,  Family,  Studies 
and  Time  for  Yourself. 

Friday,  January  28 

A practical  session  on  balancing  family 
responsibilities  with  work  or  studies 
led  by  Rosemarie  Harrop.  Pendarves 
Room,  International  Student  Centre. 
Information  and  registration:  978-0951; 
family.care@utoronto.ca.  Family  Care 
Office 

Distinguished  Educators 
Awards  Ceremony. 

Thursday,  February  3 

Presentations  to  the  five  award  winners. 
Auditorium,  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St. 
W.  8 p.m.  OISEAJT 

Scottish  Gaelic 
Language  & Song. 

Saturday,  February  5 

A day  of  language  classes  and  a song 
workshop.  Carr  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Tickets  $30, 


students  $15;  free  to  U ofT  students  and 
native  speakers.  Information:  (905)  844- 
4908. 

Showcase  2000:  New 
Developments  in  Multimedia  & 

Digital  Courseware. 

Tuesday,  February  8 

The  Fourth  annual  presentation  of  mul- 
timedia and  digital  courseware  developed 
by  faculty,  staff  and  students;  the  devel- 
opers will  be  on  hand  to  demonstrate 
their  projects.  Centre  for  Academic 
Technology,  4th  floor,  Robarts  Library. 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Office  of  the  Provost  and 
Centre for  Academic  Technology,  Scotiabank 
Information  Commons 

Maternity  Leave  Planning. 

Thursday,  February  10 

Workshop  adopts  a highly  practical 
approach  to  preparing  faculty,  staff  and 
librarians  for  maternity  leave  and  a success- 
ful return  to  work.  Family  Care  Office, 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre.  Noon  to 
2:30.  Registration:  978-0951;  family.care@ 
utoronto.ca.  Family  Care  Office 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  February  14,  for  events  taking 
place  Feb.  14  to  28:  Monday, January  31. 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  call  Ailsa  Ferguson,  978-6981. 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Chair,  Department  of  Economics 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  department  of 
economics  effective  July  1.  Members 
are:  Professor  Carl  Amrhein,  dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  (chair); 
Professor  Gordon  Anderson,  economics, 
U ofT  at  Mississauga;  Loren  Brandt, 
Me!  Fuss,  Nadia  Soboleva  and  Joanne 
Roberts,  economics;  Michael  Marrus, 
dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Bill 
Michelson,  associate  dean,  social  sci- 
ences, Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  and 
Wendy  Rotenberg,  Rotrnan  School  of 
Management;  and  Michael  Hong, 


undergraduate  student,  and  Sonia 
Laszlo,  graduate  student,  economics. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science,  Room  2020,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of  Geology 
A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a chair  of  the  department 
of  geology  effective  July  1.  Members 
are:  Professor  Carl  Amrhein,  dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  (chair); 
Professors  Don  Cormack,  associate 


dean,  Division  III;  Alexander  Cruden, 
geology,  U of  T at  Mississauga; 
Marianne  Douglas,  Barbara  Sherwood 
Lollar,  Geoff  Norris  and  Ed  Spooner, 
geology;  Jerry  Mitrovica,  physics;  and 
Kent  Moore,  associate  dean,  sciences, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  and  Sheryl 
Bunting,  undergraduate  student,  and 
Andrew  Conly,  graduate  student, 
geology. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 
university  community.  These  should 
be  submitted  to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science,  Room 
2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
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University  of  Toronto,  Department  of  Political  Science 
and  the  John  M.  Olin  Lecture  Series 


present  a lecture  and  seminar  by: 

Sandy  Maisel 

William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  of  Government,  Colby  College.  Author  of  Parties  and  Elections 
in  America:  The  Electoral  Process  and  of  numerous  other  books.  Former  condidate  for  Congress 
and  Democratic  Party  activist. 

Public  Lecture: 

"The  2000  Election  in  the  U.S.:  Can 
the  Voice  of  the  People  Be  Heard?" 

Monday,  February  7,  4:00  pm 

Sidney  Smith  Hall  Room  3050, 100  St.  George  Street 


Seminar  and  Discussion: 

"Why  the  Best  and  the  Brightest  Do 
Not  Run:  A Discussion  of  Candidate 
Emergence  in  U.S.  Congressional 
Elections." 


Tuesday,  February  8, 1 0:00  am 

Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  3037 
100  St.  George  Street 


Concert  of  Contemporary  Canadian  Music 

Featuring  music  by 

Barbara  Croall,  Stewart  Grant,  Gary  Kuleeha, 
Reqent  levaeeeur  and  Randolph  Feters 

performed  by 

I Virtuosi  di  Toronto  Chamber  Orchestra 

Director  Fabio  Mastranqelo 
Concertmaster  Jacques  Israelievitch 
Guest  soloist  Tara-Louise  Montour 

in 

The  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House 

Sunday,  February  6th,  2000 
6:50pm 

Sponsored  by 

Canadian  Studies  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

University  College  University  of  Toronto 

Please  call  976-8091  for  free  tickets. 


Innis  College  presents  the  annual  Douglas  H.  Pimlott  lecture. 

Eva  Ligeti 

Visiting  Environmentalist 

former  Environmental  Commissioner  of  Ontario 

On  Realism, 
Idealism, 
and  the 
Environment 


Thursday,  February  3,  2000  6:00pm 


Town  Hall,  Innis  College 

University  of  Toronto,  2 Sussex  Avenue 

Admission  is  free  but  seating  is  limited.  Reception  to  follow. 
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The  Search  for  Excellence 

Do  our  committees  really  recruit  the  best  ? a professor  wonders 

By  Julia  Ching 


In  early  November  my  esteemed 
colleague  Dan  Goldstick  wrote  about  the 
difficulties  of  measuring  academic  excel- 
lence. I heartily  agree  with  him.  But  then  it  is 
still  important  to  try.  If  we  have  no  standards  at 
all,  wouldn’t  we  spiral  downward?  Even  with 
whatever  standards  we  do  have  at  present,  aren’t 
we  often  wasting  our  time  by  calling  ourselves 
great,  just  because  we’re  at  such  a big  university? 

Let’s  talk  about  searching  for  candidates.  Last 
year  our  university  embarked  on  new  hiring. 
Searches  are  on  again.  We  hear  about  Jackman 
chairs  and  appointments  of  opportunity.  It 
would  appear  that  some  very  good  people  are  or 
should  be  joining  our  faculty.  But  are  our 
colleagues  always  eager  to  recruit  the  best? 


I wonder.  Search  committees  continue  to 

operate  by  what  appears  to  be  random  judge- 
ments. Short  lists  are  drawn  up  by  so-called  con- 
sensus but  not  built  on  fairness  — to  committee 
members  or  to  candidates.  Rather,  whoever 
speaks  the  loudest  is  heard  in  committee  and 
whoever  spins  the  best  tale  becomes  the  more 
popular  candidate.  Sometimes  the  best-qualified 
candidates  are  those  overlooked  because  they 
lack  a “common  touch”  or  are  not  a member’s 
friend  or  are  even  feared  because  she  or  he  has 
published  more  than  the  search  members.  Here 
I remember  my  own  sister  once  advising  me  not 
to  publish  too  much  before  tenure  because  I 
could  be  judged  by  a committee  whose  members 
might  have  published  less. 

Sometimes  “brand  names”  like  Harvard  or  Princeton  are 
over  valued  for  their  education,  above  the  junior  candidate’s 
personal  merits  and  those  of  the  competitors. 

Asian  universities,  some  the  cradles  of  Nobel  laureates,  are 
often  denigrated,  even  for  their  study  of  Asia.  Of  course,  there 
are  differences.  In  the  West  focus  is  considered  more  impor- 
tant than  range,  sometimes  conveniently,  because  the  special- 
ist has  a lesser  (sometimes  too  little)  command  of  the  Asian 
language.  Having  taught  at  both  Columbia  and  Yale, 
I remember  that  their  undergraduates  tend  to  be  better  in 
general  (although  we  have  some  of  the  best  too)  while  their 
graduates  are  not  so  different  from  ours,  the  differences  being 
individual.  Our  good  fortune  in  my  field  of  East  Asian  reli- 
gion and  philosophy  has  been  the  native  or  near-native  com- 
mand of  Asian  languages  among  our  students  — so  rare  in 
other  North  American  institutions.  That  is  why  they  deserve 
the  best  supervisors.  Equality  of  opportunity  should  mean 
what  it  says:  merit,  and  merit  only.  And  if  we  regard  focus 
important,  let’s  not  appoint  people  concentrating  in  one  area 
to  teach  in  another.  Otherwise  we  could  end  up  hiring  more 
faculty  to  cover  the  same  area. 

There  are  other  problems  with  search  committees.  At  times 
either  a junior  or  a senior  person  (from  a prestigious  institu- 
tion) may  not  be  invited  to  appear  before  a committee,  osten- 
sibly because  she  or  he  gives  a specialist  lecture  that  is  not 
always  understood  by  the  attending  audience.  Indeed  there 
are  those  among  us  who  speak  out  against  inviting  more 
famous  scholars  who  will  command  higher  salaries  for  fear  of 
creating  a two-tiered  faculty.  And  then  there’s  the  fact  that  at 
this  big  university  search  committee  chairs  may  feel  their 
work  load  is  too  heavy  to  prolong  a committee  meeting  for 
more  careful  scrutiny. 

True,  there’s  possible  redemption  in  being  big:  for  example, 
U of  T might  otherwise  be  doomed  to  dullness  and  medioc- 
rity but  possesses  now  an  occasional  brilliance  that  is  due  to 
luck  rather  than  selection  and  to  the  sheer  numerical  large- 
ness of  its  collection  of  academics.  I am  not  saying  that  every- 
one of  us  has  to  win  a Nobel  Prize.  But  I wonder  whether  we 
are  permitting  potential  or  actual  stars  in  the  field  to  go  else- 
where because  we  prefer  those  we  are  more  comfortable  with, 
who  will  not  challenge  our  comfortable  mediocrity,  our 
contentment  to  recruit  mainly  undergraduate  teachers  and 
then  thrust  them  with  graduate  supervision  even  when  they 


are  not  prepared. 

I speak,  of  course,  from  limited  knowledge  and  experience. 
But  I remember  being  put  once  on  a committee  to  promote 
associate  professors  who  wanted  promotion  without  publica- 
tion because  they  had  reached  their  earning  ceiling.  They 
claimed  to  be  better  teachers  as  well.  Is  lack  of  publication 
then  necessarily  proof  of  better  teaching  skills?  Is  that  also 
why  searches  are  often  dismissive  of  candidates’  publications? 


Whoever  speaks  loudest 

IS  HEARD, 
WHOEVER  SPINS 
THE  BEST  TALE 
IS  THE  MORE 
POPULAR  CANDIDATE 


I believe  we  can  still  improve  our  recruitment  methods, 
despite  the  funding  contraints  imposed  by  an  unsympathetic 
government.  We  can  better  structure  our  searches  and  tenure 
committees.  At  present  there  are  certain  exclusion  clauses, 
some  more  observed  than  others:  for  example,  no  supervisors 
are  allowed  in  case  former  graduate  students  are  candidates. 
But  what  of  those  who  haven’t  supervised?  Are  they  better 
qualified  to  judge?  Who’s  watching  out  for  graduate  teaching 
qualifications  nowadays?  And  we  really  only  pay  lip  service  to 
the  importance  of  publications  — frequently  these  are  not  just 
unread,  but  unseen.  And  last  but  not  least,  what  of  hiring 
deserving  minorities? 

I’d  recommend  having  smaller  committees  without 


untenured  or  less-productive  faculty.  Students 
could  observe  but  not  vote.  We  should  system- 
atically compare  candidates’  records  against 
their  peers,  depending  on  when  they  received 
their  degrees.  We  should  look  up  and  read  their 
publications  and  reviews.  We  should  make  sure 
that  their  backgrounds  prepare  them  for  the 
specific  jobs  in  question  and  not  hire  them  for 
the  wrong  reasons.  We  should  also  encourage 
more  appointments  of  opportunity,  especially 
to  obviously  superior  scholars.  And  urgently, 
because  of  our  ethnically  and 
culturally  diversified  student  body,  we  should 
diversify  our  academic  faculty.  By  offering  spe- 
cial but  fair  scrutiny  each  time,  we  should  be 
more  serious  and  conscientious  about 
giving  a better  chance  to  visible  minorities  pro- 
vided that  merit  is  equal.  The  problem  is  com- 
mittee members  prefer  their  own  friends,  or 
their  friends’  friends.  Minority  members  are 
hired  only  if  they  also  fit  into  this  category. 
And  so  our  teaching  faculty  remains  one  colour 
as  our  society,  including  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  becomes  increasing  multiracial. 

I say  what  I do  while  knowing  there  can 
be  exceptions  in  vision  and  magnanimity.  For 
example,  some  colleagues  have  acknowledged 
their  own  negligence  in  publishing  and  have 
asked  for  better  recruiting  standards.  Others 
have  spoken  in  favour  of  having  native  speak- 
ers with  better  control  of  texts  and  sources  to 
teach  Asian  subjects  that  require  supervising 
students  with  diverse  interests.  But  I don’t  see 
these  colleagues  on  search  committees,  and  in 
any  case  they  appear  to  be  exceptions. 

Smaller  committees  should  mean  less  scheduling  problems. 
Often  committees  don’t  meet  until  weeks  or  months  after  the 
job  ads  have  expired.  For  one  search  last  year  candidates 
thought  the  process  was  over  before  it  even  began.  Why  does 
this  happen?  Presumably  search  chairs  prefer  to  schedule 
meetings  at  times  convenient  especially  to  themselves.  After 
all,  they  are  often  very  busy  individuals.  They  forget  the  sac- 
rifices others  not  in  administration  make.  Of  course,  searches 
require  expertise,  which  doesn’t  always  come  with  administra- 
tive rank.  But  non-expert  chairs  may  still  be  eager  to  make 
their  mark,  often  being  tempted  to  favour  their  own  disci- 
plines rather  than  meeting  students’  needs.  But  remember,  an 
average  appointment  of  a candidate  starting  with  $50,000+ 
annual  salary,  with  increments  after  30  years,  can  cost  close  to 
$1.5  million  in  total.  Shouldn’t  we  approach  such  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  university  with  greater  attention?  Would  a 
corporate  board  not  get  all  the  correct  advice  it  needs  to  make 
sure  that  dividends  will  increase? 


Academic  excellence  is  hard  to  measure.  We  need 

humility  and  selflessness  to  recognize  talent  wherever  it’s 
found.  We  need  chairs  and  committees  that  encourage  and 
facilitate  that  recognition.  We  also  need  colleagues  who  are 
always  seeking  to  improve  their  own  standards. 

Not  that  measurable  academic  excellence  is  the  only  impor- 
tant thing,  even  at  a university.  There’s  a greater  kind  of  excel- 
lence: the  quality  of  our  lives  and  work,  the  integrity  with 
which  we  measure  ourselves  and  treat  others  and  with  which 
we  teach  our  students.  When  all’s  said  and  done,  what 
remains  is  the  students  we  teach  or  have  taught  and  the 
research  we  try  to  advance,  which,  one  hopes,  also  advances 
civilization’s  best  chances.  The  university  merely  serves  as  a 
place  for  this  service  and  activity.  At  this  big  and  impersonal 
place,  we  need  special  people  to  illuminate  dark  corners. 

I know  that  my  esteemed  colleague  Professor  Dan 
Goldstick  has  done  his  part  to  make  the  university  a better 
place  for  many  of  us  and  for  our  students. 

Julia  Cbing  is  a university  professor  and  associated  with  three 
academic  units:  philosophy,  East  Asian  studies  and  the  Centre 
for  Study  of  Religion. 
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